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CHAPTER III. 


BEFORE they reached the river the sun was low enough to be 
veiled by the autumnal haze. It was one of those pearl-grey 
afternoons which perhaps best become the pastoral beauty of 
the winding Thames, though “lovely all times it lies.” They 
were rather too many to be taken by one waterman, and Francis 
earnestly entreated Esther to come with him in a smaller boat. 
Swift was to go part of the way with them and to be put out on 
the bank at a place from which there was a convenient field-path 
back to Windsor. It was therefore with an effort that she con- 
sented to go with Francis, but she knew his face too well not to 
notice that it was unusually pale and worn, and she felt a little 
pang of something like remorse as she realized how absent he, 
and indeed all the rest she was accustomed to consider, had 
been from her thoughts during the past few hours of Paradise. 

Rowing was not then, as now, a fashionable exercise ; indeed 
exercise in general was not fashionable, and Ginckel would have 
both smiled and shuddered at the notion of handling the oars 
with his slim white fingers. But Francis Earle’s restless energy 
was physical as well as mental, and at Oxford the excuse of 
fishing took him many a long row on the Upper Thames. 

The large boat was the first to start, moving slowly to the 
regular stroke of a single waterman. As Francis was pulling 
after them, Esther leaned back over the stern to look again on 
Windsor, the bridge, the steep red-roofed town clinging round 
the foot of the rock, the great Castle itself rising over all ; 
here Czsar’s tower like some mightier bastion of the grey and 


naked cliff from which it sprang, there high embattled walls, 
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their bases hidden in deep-foliaged elms, and higher still a 
confused mass of gabled roofs and clustering pinnacles piled 
dark against the sky. In the face of that huge wall her eyes 
sought vainly the little window of the Prebend’s lodging where 
she had stood not many hours ago looking down on the river. 
The laden craft in front, containing the first of the party, moved 
on, floating like a bouquet of bright flowers on the pale and tran- 
quil surface of the water. She could see Swift there, his hand 
over the side, watching sometimes the clear water bubble between 
his fingers and sometimes the advance of the smaller boat. 
Madam Van and Molly began to sing, first humming low, as 
they tried to remember the music, and then their sopranos 
breaking out clear and sweet into “Chloris in native purple 
bright.” 

As Francis gained upon the waterman, they called to Esther 
to take a second, and she joined them with her low mezzo, 
small in compass but full in tone. Francis did not, however, 
slacken his stroke when the boats drew together, and was soon 
leading the way. Essie left off singing and complained that 
they had left the other boat too far behind. 

“Tis the fault of my rowing, I know,” he replied gravely, 
continuing as before. “Just so-—so it goes. I cannot mend it.” 

“Perversity !” she cried, her head turned in the opposite 
direction. “If I wished to go faster, there would be some sense 
in your answer.” 

“Ah! you do not like a civil excuse,” he returned, putting a 
little more force into his strokes ; “then I must try an uncivil 
one—as this, Pray, young woman, what honour or pleasure is 
there in rowing the second in a duet? You might as well expect 
me to be gratified at taking the big drum and the double bass 
on board my wherry, while the rest of the Lord Mayor’s orchestra 
were playing away on his Lordship’s barge.” 

“Sure then you had better have Molly. She will be pleased 
to come,” said Esther with alacrity. “If she’s too timid, to change 
places on the water, we can easily put into the bank there.” 

Francis laughed silently, not seeming to enjoy his own mirth. 

“I did not say that it was the truth,” he returned, “I only 
said ’twas an uncivil excuse, and so it is.” 

Esther, still leaning and looking back with her chin on her 
hand, shrugged her shoulder. 

“You're an odd, tiresome fellow,” she observed ; and then 
there fell a silence. 
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“Yes, that is all I am,” he answered at last, without looking 
up, “an odd, tiresome fellow. ’Tis time I was told so, is’t not, 
Hess ?” 

She turned and looked at him in silence. 

“ What is the matter, Frank?” she asked. 

Then he told her. He was not lavish of words or sentiments 
but he made his meaning clear to her, at least as far as it was 
clear to himself. His long and complete reserve on the subject 
had given a certain morbid strength to the ambitions and dis- 
contents which he at length expressed, and besides these, he 
owned he was tormented by a keen curiosity to discover the 
carefully-guarded secret of his parentage, though aware that the 
discovery was unlikely to be of use to him. In implying an 
accusation of Esther’s indifference to his feelings during the 
past year, he seemed to her exceedingly unjust, since he had 
never expressed them to her. But sympathy is not the conse- 
quence of confidences, it-is the magnet which attracts them. The 
truth was that for some time one powerful and increasing in- 
fluence had been sensibly changing the orbit of Esther’s life, 
and of this Francis was better aware than herself. But 
circumstances and character had given her the feelings and 
responsibilities of the mother rather than the daughter of the 
Vanhomrigh family, and whatever the future destructive force of 
passion, it could not as yet undo the habit of years. So it 
seemed very natural to both her and Francis to be floating 
together on the quiet water among the wide evening fields, and 
that he should have for the moment all her attention and all 
her sympathy. Counsel there was none to give, except a counsel 
of patience, which was of course received with contemptuous 
impatience. Their conversation on the subject did not last long, 
being carried on in that kind of oral shorthand in use among 
intimate but reserved friends, who neither care nor require to 
give full expression to their feelings. Then they fell silent, 
each pursuing a separate and engrossing train of thought, but 
Francis continuing to row with all his might. 

“Pray now,” she said, “what is the meaning of this ridiculous 
haste? We are Lord knows how far ahead already. The 
Doctor is to be landed before we reach Lord Mordaunt’s, and 
’twould scarcely be civil to let him go without saying farewell.” 

“We will drift presently,” he replied, “and wait the other 
waterman’s good spleasure.” 

So after some dozen more vigorous strokes, he turned toward 
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the bank, shipped the oars, and stood on the seat to put aside the 
long drooping branches of an unpollarded willow, allowing the 
boat to glide in under them. When his face was out of sight 
behind a veil of greenery, some perfectly aimless impulse 
prompted him to ask : ; 

“ Hess, do you know one Mrs. Esther Johnson ?” 

“I have heard the name,” she answered carelessly, “but I 
scarce know how.” 

“She is so old and close a friend of Dr. Swift’s, I supposed 
you must be acquainted,” returned he, taking his coat up from 
the bottom of the boat and putting it on with as unconcerned 
an air as he w~s able. 

Esther gave an exclamation of annoyance quite unconnected 
with Mrs. Johnson. One of the oars must have been insecurely 
shipped, and then caught by a rebounding branch of willow, for 
it had gone overboard, and was already out of reach. Francis 
punted after it as well as he could with the remaining oar, as it 
floated at a pace which ought to have made him consider, down 

backwater of the river. But he was an inexpert punter, and 
the water deep, and though several times they came near 
enough to it to induce him and Esther alternately to almost 
upset the boat in their ineffectual struggles to gain possession of 
it, it still eluded their grasp. 

“Stop, pray, stop!” cried Esther suddenly, “we are going 
down a weir.” 

A turn of the stream had brought them close in sight of a 
ruined mill and a broken-down weir, which had been concealed 
from them so far by the trees onthe banks. Their ears might in- 
deed have warned them of danger, as well as the increasing swift- 
ness of the current, but the monotonous rush of weirs is a sound 
so common on the Thames that it becomes almost unobservable, 
and the excitement of the oar-hunt had made them heedless. 

“ What shall we do, Francis ?” 

“ Lose the oar,” replied he drily. 

“ Do go back !” she cried. 

“T am trying to,” he answered; but his best efforts did not 
succeed in keeping the boat’s head up the stream. It drifted 
steadily nearer the weir. 

“Can I do nothing, Francis?” asked Essie, as quietly as 
though they were still lying under the willow. 

“Pull up a plank,” he said, “and try to*row with it. This 
punting’s of no use,” 
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She did so quickly, and sitting down beside him, followed his 
example as he bent to his oar. She was strong, but had 
scarcely ever attempted to row before, and the plank was but an 
awkward substitute for an oar. However, her attention was so 
concentrated on her efforts that she hardly realized the situation, 
when Francis cried with an imprecation : 

“Tis of no use, Hess, Keep hold of the plank—I can’t 
swim.” 

But in spite of this inability, he put his arm round her, with a 
vague idea that he must be able to help her somehow, as the 
boat turned broadside on and rocked for a moment at the top 
of the weir before turning upside down. For an instant both its 
occupants disappeared under the eddying foam below. Happily 
for Esther when she came to the surface again, she found herself 
close against the overturned boat. She had presence of mind 
enough to seize hold of it, and in a minute more it was 
carried against a stout branch of a_ broken-down willow, 
which lay almost flat on the face of the stream. Essie was 
thus enabled to lay hold of the branch and pull herself along 
it to the bank, if bank it could be called, for the willow formed 
an island by itself in the pool below the weir, and when she had 
with some difficulty climbed out of the water, it was on the 
trunk that she stood. 

“Francis! O Francis!” she shrieked in anxious terror, as 
she saw a dark head appear in the midst of the foam. He had 
not been thrown so far out as herself, but he had still hold of his 
oar, and in a minute more the eddy must bring him tco some- 
where near the willow. Quick as thought, she ran out on the 
projecting branch, and flinging herself on her face, prepared to 
catch him as he passed. But, even so, it was evident she would 
not be able to reach him. With a desperate effort she bent 
down a long branch till the water rippled through its twigs, 
and it lay {right across the way her cousin was being carried. 
He caught it, and still in fear lest it should give way in his hands, 
she pushed the boat out towards him, and succeeded in holding 
it there till he had swung himself up beside her on the tree. 
When they were both back on the main trunk— 

“’Twas a mercy you did not fall in again,” he said in a 
scolding voice. “How could you be so foolish as to venture 
yourself out so far on that branch? You are too heavy for it.” 

“You would have had me leave you to drown before my eyes, 
Francis ?” 
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“Drown? Pooh! If I was blundering fool enough to put us 
both into the water, ’tis plain I should have been left to get 
myself out without your interference.” 

And he began squeezing the water out of her dripping skirts. 

“You must allow me to be glad I succeeded in fishing you up. 
Whatever should I be doing else alone on this tree ?” 

“The question is what you'll be doing now,” answered he, 
looking ruefully at the water that streamed and eddied round 
their little island. “You lost the wherry while you were fishing 
me out. Here, sit up on this forked branch, and let me empty 
the water out of your shoes.” 

Esther did as she was bid, and while he was taking off her 
shoes, she began to laugh hysterically. 

“Well, if ever I save your life again, Francis, to get nothing 
but a chiding for it!” 

He laughed too. 

“T don’t admit you saved any of my lives, Hess, of which you 
well know there are nine. I should have got out by myself 
somehow. Yet I'll allow you behaved very handsome, and take 
notice I hereby thank you heartily for it, and beg to say ”"—he 
paused awkwardly—‘“to say there’s not another young lady in 
London would have shown so much courage, and not fainted, or 
screamed, or 7 

“Or in any way behaved like a woman of quality. Well, 
Frank, I give you up my pretentions to quality, but shall ever 
obstinately maintain I saved your life.” 

“While I shall ever as obstinately maintain the contrary,” 
replied he gravely. “ However, let us not dispute, but halloa for 
assistance, since the confounded wherry’s gone out of reach.” 

They shouted together till they were out of breath, but with- 
out any result. Again and again they shouted, but no voice 
made reply, no figure appeared on the bank. The time went 
on ; the September sun sloped towards the west, and the evening 
air blew chill across the water. Esther was herself very cold, 
and more anxious om her cousin’s than on her own account, as 
he was much the more fragile of the two. But Francis seemed 
insensible to the cold and in the best of spirits. And the reason 
for this was that on the miniature desert island, where fate had 
cast him with Essie, and where he found himself happier than 
he had been for months, he had consciously entered on a new 
and exciting stage of his life. He was henceforth to be not the 
brother, but the lover of Esther and the rival of Swift. What 
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if his rival had fame? Francis meant to have that ‘too some 
day, and he had youth on his side and true love. It would be 
hard if in the long run he did not drive the elderly person out 
of Essie’s head. But however delightful he might find imprison- 
ment on the willow, he was aware that it could hardly appear 
so to Esther, and was for the tenth time proposing a desperate 
plan of escape, when she cried out joyfully— 

“Look ! there comes a man.” 

Beyond the pool below the weir there was a flat meadow with 
a barn in it, and beyond the barn a green bank sloping up toa 
wood. 

They perceived a dark figure coming quickly down the slope out 
of the shadow of the trees. Francis shouted, but the pedestrian 
heeded not the shout, for having reached the bottom of the slope, 
he turned and began to go up it again at the same sort of quick 
but awkward trot at which he had descended. Essie, alarmed 
at seeing him thus prepare to desert them, began in her turn to 
scream for help, and her shriller notes attracted the moody or 
deaf wayfarer’s attention. He stopped, and staring about him, 
apparently observed the wherry floating bottom upwards, for 
he ran down to the water’s edge. Then, as it seemed, he caught 
sight of the two waving handkerchiefs and clinging figures on 
the willow branches, for shouting in answer he disappeared 
among some neighbouring branches, 

“It is Dr, Swift,” said Essie. 

“ Even so,” returned Francis drily. 

In a few minutes Swift reappeared, on the opposite bank, 
looking quite pale with sympathetic terror at Esther’s situation 
and the danger she must have run. 

“Oh Faith, you are an awkward slutakin,” he cried, “and your 
cousin there a deplorable fool !” 

The rush of the water drowned most of the words, but the 
last were clearly audible, and Francis, in spite of having applied 
a similar condemnation to himself a dozen times in the course 
of the last hour, smiled grimly. 

Shouting out a promise of help loud enough to reach their 
ears, the Doctor vanished in the direction in which he had come. 
Then they saw him again cross the meadow to the barn and 
return with a ladder over his shoulder. It was a long, heavy 
ladder, but he carried it easily, coming quickly towards them at 
his peculiar trot. 

It proved sufficient in length to make a bridge between the 
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bank on which he stood and the trunk of the willow, but it 
required some nerve to cross such a bridge with the rushing 
stream beneath. Obviously the only safe plan was to cross on 
hands and knees, and Francis, setting it firmly across the trunk 
of the tree, began somewhat anxiously to instruct Essie how best 
she might cross over. But his words seemed to fall on deaf 
ears. For a moment she paused with her foot on the ladder and 
her right hand on the branch above; then, still upright, she 
dashed forward, and before he had time to do more than 
suppress an ejaculation, she was half-way across. The too 
elastic bridge bounded beneath her tread, as she leapt from 
rung to rung. The water raced giddily beneath, but her foot 
did not slip, and her eyes, fixed on the well-known figure on the 
further side, never once strayed to the stream below. Swift and 
straight as an arrow from the bow, she passed over, and flinging 
herself upon her friend burst intu tears on his shoulder, 
Too surprised and also too moved to consider whether such an 
attitude was or was not compromising, Swift soothed, scolded, 
and comforted her with fifty quaint tender expressions, now 
stroking her hair, now sharply pinching her arm. Francis, 
who had crossed the ladder in a less impulsive manner, stood 
by amazed and embarrassed. He would as soon have expected 
to find himself in tears as his cousin. But Essie was not merely 
a woman, she was at bottom an excitable one; not with the 
easy shallow excitability of her mother, but with the less 
evident, the deeper and more dangerous excitability of a strong 
temperament and character. It was but a few minutes she 
remained so, and then she sat down on the stump of a tree, wiped 
her eyes, and recovered herself as suddenly as she had given 
way. Swift stood in front, shaking his cane. 

“ Plague on you, tiresome brat,” he cried; “what a fright you 
have given me! I feel for all the world like the drabs in the 
street slapping their children betwixt anger and joy when they 
get them out safe from under the waggon-wheels. And pray, 
young sir,” he added, turning with more genuine severity to 
Francis, “what excuse have you to offer for bringing a lady that 
was under your care in danger of her life, to say nothing of 
ruining her new damask dress; a misfortune of which she will 
be sensible to-morrow ?” 

“O none whatever, sir,” replied Francis coldly, meeting with 
unflinching eye a gaze which had struck awe into bosoms 
apparently hardier and certainly more important than his, 
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Esther hastened to declare herself the first to blame, and be- 
tween the two Swift was quickly in possession of the few facts _ 
of their adventure. 

“But come, Hessinage,” he cried, “we had best walk briskly 
to Lord Mordaunt’s house. ’Tis not a mile from hence.” 

At the mention of Lord Mordaunt’s name all Esther's spirit 
returned to her. 

“No!” she cried, “I do most utterly refuse to present myself 
at that young man’s door in such a plight. Go you, Francis, 
and tell them to put to the horses, and meet me Pray, dear 
sir, where shall he tell them to meet me?” 

“O Faith, Governor Huff, you must be reasonable! Come 
now to his Lordship’s, and dry that draggled tail of yours, and 
warm your bones a little before you start for town, else you will 
catch a great cold.” 

“T care not for great colds, Doctor. I will have fifty colds 
rather than beg civility of that detestable fellow. Besides, ’tis 
already so late that if we delay there, Aunt Stone will declare 
she durst not for her life start for London at such an hour—she 
would have stayed behind at Windsor had it not been for the 
expense—and O! how I should hate to be perhaps the cause of 
our spending a night beneath Lord Mordaunt’s roof!” 

She did not add that her mother and sister, for other reasons 
than Mrs. Stone’s, would joyfully accept any invitation that might 
be extended to the party, but Francis understood her fears, and 
both because he shared them, and because it was pleasant to 
back her wishes in opposition to Swift's, he said— 

“TI am of your mind, Hess. There must be some neighbouring 
cottage where you can dry your clothes, and if the Doctor will 
direct me, I can run to his Lordship’s and presently bring 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh and the coach to fetch you.” 

“You are certain to do as you please, Governor, reason or no 
reason,” returned Swift, shrugging his shoulders, “and this time, 
I own, you have blundered onto the better plan. The Peter- 
borough Arms is nearer this than the Manor, and nearer the 
coach-road too ; and so there you shall go, and that quickly.” 

He took her hands to pull her up, and then began hurrying 
her across the field in the direction from which he had himself 
come. Francis came behind, somewhat mortified to find how 
much he was encumbered by the ladder which the Doctor, whom 
he was pleased to regard as advanced in years, had carried 
with so much ease and dexterity. But having replaced it by the 
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barn, he started off, running up the woodland path whence 
Swift had first appeared, with the light foot of youth and activity, 
Esther and her companion struck across the fields towards the 
Peterborough Arms. They were glad to be alone, but more 
silent than when Francis was following them. A natural love 
of secrecy and the habits formed by another long and but half- 
acknowledged intimacy made Swift almost unconsciously different 
in his manner to Essie when they talked together without 
witnesses. It was a difference so natural and so subtle as to 
escape definition, and not to be remembered by himself with any 
pang of conscience; yet the charm of it thrilled through every 
fibre of her being and wrapped her in a warm mist of dreams. 

The great ball of the sun had now gone down, and a red fire 
of sunset burned half round the horizon, while, opposite, the 
moon began to glow almost as redly through the dim purple of 
the autumn evening. Yet it was hardly twilight, for the sky and 
water were full of reflected light. The grass took a strange 
metallic green, and the high woods, so dark at noon, showed 
brown and tawny against the sunset. Essie, whose friend loved 
to rally her on her romantic delight in rural scenery, scarcely 
ventured a remark on the peculiar beauty of the evening ; but it 
lingered in her memory as the fitting close of a day marked out 
from its “obscure compeers.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


They reached the Peterborough Arms at the same moment 
that Francis approached the Manor House, which standing 
alone among the fields, was unmistakable. It was a fine 
Jacobean house with two square bays, projecting the whole 
height of it on each side of the main door. The space in front 
was enclosed by a cut yew hedge, but from the sloping ground 
above it Francis could see a coach standing there. Crossing 
what had once been a moat he found his way through a maze 
of overgrown paths to the front door. As he issued from a 
lattice gate in the yew hedge, he was greeted by a shriek from 
the coach, in which Mrs. Stone, determined that if there was any 
dangerous delay it should not be through the Stone family, 
had been seated for the last half-hour with her daughter beside 
her. 

“Well, Mr. Earle, here you are,” cried Anna, thrusting a 
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sharp and agitated nose out of the window. “Where the plague 
have you been? And, Lord, what a figure you are! We've 
been waiting for you this age, and half the household are seeking 
ou.” 
, “ Indeed, miss, I’m sorry for’t. I’ve been in the water,” panted 
Francis, out of breath with his run, and bounding up the steps 
he gave a sounding rat-tat-tat on the old oaken door. As he 
did so, it struck him that perhaps the whole affair was a dream. 
The wrought-iron mermaid that formed the knocker seemed 
perfectly familiar to him, and so did the carved monogram and 
motto above the porch. As he followed the black boy who 
appeared at his summons through the square hall, this impres- 
sion of familiarity deepened. He found the rest of the party 
assembled in a handsome bay-windowed parlour, drinking a 
stirrup-cup of burnt wine and spices. They, like the Stones, 
greeted him with a volley of exclamations, questions,.and up- 
braidings, that scarcely left room for his account of himself. 
They had not, however, long been anxious about the missing 
couple, whom they imagined to have passed the landing-place 
by a mistake easily made, as the Manor was not within sight of 
the river. Mrs, Vanhomrigh was not inclined to be anxious, 
and knowing Essie to have taken one of hex unfortunate dislikes 
to that amiable young nobleman Lord Mordaunt, felt sure that 
if such had been the case neither she nor Francis would have 
been in a hurry to rectify their mistake. Lord Mordaunt was 
well-bred enough to fulfil his duties as host with a grace that 
cost him nothing, for he was beginning to feel a definite interest 
in his languid pursuit of Molly. That she would drop into his 
clutches one day, he had no manner of doubt, but to bring that 
result about might cost just enough scheming to amuse him, 
and give a certain piquancy to the affair. So his Lordship’s 
civil behaviour was such as to afford the Vanhomrighs an excuse 
for rapture, and what with walking in the grounds, drinking 
Bohea tea, and viewing the Dutch and Chinese curiosities with 
which some former occupant had stocked the house, the moments 
would have flown unmarked until Francis made his appearance, 
had it not been for Mrs. Stone. She, good lady, could not be 
consoled even by the society of a nobleman for the dangers of 
the return journey, which seemed to her to be increased by every 
moment of delay. Nor were her fears so ridiculous as the 
Vanhomrighs declared, since highwaymen were proverbially 
common on Hounslow Heath. Her impatient enquiries after 
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the missing two were not, however, all prompted by self-interest, 
for she was really surprised at the equanimity with which Madam 
Van took their unexplained disappearance, and was glad when 
she had succeeded in instilling enough anxiety into that lady’s 
buoyant bosom for some of his Lordship’s men to be sent to seek 
them. When Mrs. Vanhomrigh understood what had really 
happened, she was distracted with retrospective alarm, and 
prepared to rush off at once to the Peterborough Arms. 

“But pray, mamma,” said Molly, “let Francis dry his clothes 
first. We shall have him down with an ague, or worse, if he 
sits in the coach like this.” 

“Oh, my poor child!” cried Mrs. Vanhomrigh, at once 
embracing him and feeling his coat, “how do I forget thee! 
’Tis true thou’rt wet and cold too, on my conscience! Quick, 
Ginckel ! let your man get him a dry suit out of your valise.” 

Ginckel gave his mother a look ; seldom had he felt so keenly 
her thoughtlessness and want of all sense of the fitness of things. 

“ Cousin Earle and I are scarce of a size, madam,” he answered, 
drawing himself up to his full height, which was not very for- 
midable. “But there is a good fire in my chamber, before 
which, with his Lordship’s permission, he can dry himself.” 

“Aye, and keep me waiting till Christmas,” returned she 
petulantly. 

Francis had in truth just begun to be conscious of the chill 
of his wet clothes, but he was of course ready to deny the 
necessity for changing them, and Mrs. Vanhomrigh in her haste 
to be gone would have accepted the denial. Molly, however, 
who like Essie was still accustomed to regard him as the chief 
invalid of the family, was not satisfied, and Lord Mordaunt, 
willing to please her, took the trouble to suggest that her cousin 
might stay behind and subsequently join the coach on the high 
road by a short cut across the fields. Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s leave- 
taking was short but effusive, and accepted with languid con- 
descension by her host. He exerted himself so far as to wrap a 
scarf round Molly, and murmur in reply to her thanks for his 
hospitality, “ Fie, dear miss, ’tis but old maid’s entertainment, 
Bohea and civility. Come again and try true bachelor’s fare ; 
that they say ’s bread and cheese and kisses.” 

Francis meantime having followed the black boy up the wide 
oak stairs to an upper room, hurriedly divested himself of his 
garments, and sitting by the fire wrapped in Ginckel’s em- 
broidered bed-gown, impatiently expected their return. On 
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the wall opposite him hung a piece of tapestry representing 
Adam and Eve parleying with a Dutch Creator, who had made 
them solidly in his own image. Time had done much to blend 
the outline of the figures with the blues and greens of Eden, so 
that, in spite of the clumsiness of the figures, the whole piece 
made a pleasant bit of colour in the large bare bed-chamber. 
It was not, however, its decorative effect that gave it a fascina- 
tion in the eyes of Francis ; it was the curious train of fancies 
that it suggested. He not only seemed to be familiar with it, 
which was natural enough, since the design was not uncommon, 
but he had a distinct impression that if he opened the door 
yonder, by the great bedstead with its faded hangings, he would 
find himself in a narrow room, a sort of small gallery, where two 
similar pieces, representing the Temptation of Eve and the 
Expulsion from Paradise, would hang on his right hand facing 
the windows. There would be an oriel at the end opposite 
him, and a few bits of quaint Dutch marqueterie furniture along 
the walls. He smiled at his own delusion, but it was so strong 
that he rose and, at the risk of intruding on Ginckel’s own man 
or some yet more dignified individual, opened the door of com- 
munication. The lighted sconce and the flickering fire in the 
bed-chamber threw but a feeble glimmer into the adjoining 
room, but the moon, which Essie had watched dawning so redly, 
now shone large and golden in the sky. It poured its beams 
through the ample lattices that formed one side of the gallery, 
and Francis, now no longer with his mind’s eye, but actually, 
saw every object as he-had conjuréd it up. The mechanism of 
memory having once been set to work went on reproducing with 
inconceivable speed a thousand lost impressions. His remem- 
brance of his mother was not particularly tender, but perfectly 
distinct. He recollected well playing round her toilette-table of 
a morning, while his nurse dressed her head, fingering the silver 
knick-knacks upon it, pulling out odd little drawers, and 
generally finding himself banished to jump up and down the 
step of an oriel window. There was the step and there the 
toilette-table, pushed against the wall with its glass reflecting 
only the bright moonlight, and bare of its silver knick-knacks, 
but with the same countless drawers and inlaid bouquets of 
flowers which his childish fingers had too persistently picked. 
From the windows he saw a stone terrace, a sun-dial and a fish- 
pond, whose images had always remained impressed upon his 
memory. He returned to the bed-chamber in a state of excite- 
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ment. He told himself that faded memories might combine 
with coincidence to deceive him ; this house and garden might 
be like, but he could not be sure that they were identical with 
the home of his earliest childhood ; also that even if he were 
not mistaken in his facts, he might not be able to follow up the 
clue thus found, and that, moreover, if he did, his discoveries 
would do him no good. In vain. He was of an inquisitive and 
somewhat contrary disposition, and from the moment that he 
discovered that a mystery had been thrown round his parentage, 
had from time to time determined to penetrate it. Of late a 
hope that could he find his father he might plead with him more 
successfully than with the lawyer at Windsor, had given a 
keener edge to his curiosity. 

The black boy reappeared with his clothes, and hastily enduing 
them, he made his way downstairs, determined to return to the 
place at some more convenient opportunity and question any 
old residents he might find in the neighbourhood. At the foot 
of the stairs he met a footman bearing a folded scrap of paper 
addressed to himself, and opening it, read in dim and scrawly 
characters : 


“ MI DEAR CHILDE,—You must now stay at his lordships this nite, 
wich he will not be at alle onwilling, for Essy’s arm being somthing 
renched, and her as extream sicke as ever I saw her, and your Aunt 
Stone mitey affeared of the gentlemen of the rode, as you no, poor 
creeter, the kinde Dr. extends to us his orspitality and lodges us 
alle in Winser till tomorrer mornen, wen we shall egspect you mi 
deare at the signe of the Wite harte and_am your loving cousin, 

** ESTHER VANHOMRIGH, THE ELDER,” 


Francis crumpled up the note in his hand, and stood still on 
the last step of the stair smiling sardonically to himself. So the 
little comedy he and Esther had foreseen had been acted with a 
slight change of scene and personages. Probably she was 
better pleased with it now, but he was not. Meantime the 
footman also stood still, keeping an eye on him till he was 
recalled to a sense of his obligations. Francis began to hunt 
for his purse, and then suddenly asked him if he knew who had 
occupied the house before Lord Mordaunt’s day. 

“ This ’ouse, m’lord, this ’ouse ?” returned the man, pretending 
to consider the question and really watching for the appearance 
of the purse. He did not of course mistake this shabby-looking 
little gentleman for a lord, but he commonly used the title in 
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preference to the plebeian sév,as showing in what society he was 
accustomed to wait, and as generally conducing to his own 
sense of dignity. The vails produced being larger than he had 
judged likely, he grew affable. 

“Troth, your Honour,” he said, “this ’ouse an’t no place for 
people of quality. I doubt even the gentry would find it sadly 
too ancient to live in. I ’ave heard his Lordship intends when 
he comes of age, to pull it down and build a mansion nearer to 
Windsor.” 

“Did the late Lord Mordaunt live here?” asked Francis. 

“The late Lord Mordaunt, your Honour, and the late Honour- 
able John did both use to come here for stag-hunting and such 
like, when the Court was at Windsor,” returned the man, “the 
same as his present Lordship.” 

The footman pocketed his vails, and Francis continued his 
way to the parlour, to announce his intention not indeed of 
staying the night, but of walking to Windsor, where he could 
easily find a lodging at an inn. Lord Mordaunt, who viewed 
him with indifference but not dislike, civilly offered him a bed, 
and on his declining that, observed that he might as well wait 
supper, as two gentlemen were expected from the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor, and would probably be able to give him a 
cast on his way in their chariot. Francis, for whom the place 
had a fascination, willingly accepted the latter invitation, and 
seeing his Lordship was in high good-humour, ventured to put 
some questions to him about the house and its former owners. 

“The estate came to Lord Peterborough from a cousin,” said 
his host, “and Gad! the landis worth having. As to the house,” 
looking round him with contempt, “’tis a rare old den and half- 
way to Jericho. I am surprised his Lordship didn’t destroy it, 
but the old dog knew a trick worth two of that.” 

It was scarcely a filial fashion of naming his parent, and he 
ended with a sneering laugh, but immediately afterwards left the 
room with some alacrity, exclaiming, “ Ay, there come Tom and 
Peter.” 

There was a sound of wheels dashing up to the door, the 
steps of the chariot clattered down, and there rushed into the 
house a torrent of youthful noise and high spirits. The hall 
re-echoed with loud greetings and laughter, and when the 
clamorous party, consisting of the two arrivals, Ginckel, and 
Lord Mordaunt, entered the parlour, Francis was surprised to 
Observe that the latter was contributing to the tumult. 
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That Ginckel’s mincing manners should be doffed as easily 
as his coat, was to be expected, but the languid, silent gravity 
of Lord Mordaunt seemed an integral part of him. Indeed 
it was not an affectation. Generally speaking, ladies bored 
him; he had not naturally any conversation for them, and 
was too lazy and indifferent to invent it. The Vanhomrighs 
would have been scandalized to learn that he found their 
society attractive partly because, being his inferiors in rank, he 
did not think it necessary to treat them with such ceremonious 
politeness as custom and surroundings enforced upon him among 
people of quality. This,and pretty Molly’s lively tongue, which 
at once tickled his fancy and saved him all conversational trouble, 
together with the instinctive gregariousness of the idle, had 
caused him to drift into their company so often while the town 
was empty. Had they seen him in Lady Peterborough’s with- 
drawing-room, they would have observed a difference in his 
manners ; had they seen him among his young companions, a 
transformation. The two young men who preceded him were of 
a more common-place type, a year or two younger than himself, 
rosy, and robustly built, but with a certain bloatedness of 
appearance which augured ill for their future comfort. Francis 
subsequently learned their names to be Tom Raikes and Peter 
Ponsonby. The whole party burst into the parlour convulsed 
by some rare stroke of their own humour, headed by Mr. Raikes, 
who unable to let off his feelings by mere cachinnation, was 
mingling with it a variety of strange shrieks, and striking the 
air violently with his loose right hand, till the joints cracked like 
small pistol-shots. Ginckel, dressed in pearl-coloured cloth, 
with freshly-combed peruke and fine perfumed handkerchief 
pressed to his mouth, followed his host cackling shrilly ; in the 
rear gleamed the grin of Tully, the black boy, who could not 
help adding a guttural explosion to the general roar, while the 
high glasses of Rhenish wine and sugar, which he carried on a 
massive silver salver, rattled again. Whereat his master paused 
abruptly in his mirth and swore at him savagely ; then, “ Keep 
your cursed throat still, you dog, and don’t spill the wine.” 
And turning to his friends ; “ Drink, boys, drink—you’ll ne’er 
taste better. Old Peterborough brought it from Germany, and 
if his butler weren’t a better friend to me than he is, you’d never 
ha’ seen the colour of it this night.” 

As the wine went round—a wine whose bouquet it would 
have drawn tears from a connoisseur to divine through the 
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cloying sugar—Mr. Earle was named to the new guests. The 
introduction was so cursory it formed no interruption to the 
series of whoops, laughs and oaths, whereby the ball of con- 
versation was kept flying, while the wine was being despatched. 
Just as the ball had dropped, Tom Raikes, who lay in a chair 
with his hat over his eyes and was drumming on the table with 
the foot of his glass, started it afresh by suddenly slapping his 
knee, and doubling up in a fresh convulsion of merriment. 

“O Lord! O Lord, the parson! That’s what I ha’n’t forgot!” 
he shrieked, “never bammed a fellow so neatly in all my days. 
Mordaunt, lad, Mordaunt! the parson leaping for a guinea with 
his plaguey petticoats tucked up across his arm!” 

“Ay, ay,” joined in Ponsonby, with a burst of exultant 
imprecations, “’twas the rarest trick of the deal. Lord; the 
fellow’s phiz, when I says to Tom quite quiet—‘ Tom, smoke 
the Bishop at the window ’—just like that I says it. Didn't I, 
Tom?” 

“Ay, and then,” continued Tom, throwing up his hat and 
catching it again, “if the dirty fellow didn’t dispute the vardi 
and make as though he’d keep his guinea; but I promise you 
I had it out of him, though ’twas dearer than blood.” 

“Well done, my lad!” cried Mordaunt. “Trust a parson for 
sticking to his money, and you for getting it out of him!” He 
reflected with some bitterness on the guinea he himself had 
sacrificed to the cloth that day. “But you won’t make your 
fortin’ out of leaping with parsons, three leaps a guinea.” 

“ And devilish dear at the price,” observed Peter. 

“’Tis true, if he don’t make it, he won’t lose it neither,” 
sneered Mordaunt. “You take my advice and stick to the 
beggarly parsons, Tom, lest heavy in the purse prove light in 
the leg.” 

“Ha! ha! that’s pure! Smoke that, Tommy!” cried Peter, 
and all laughed except Mr. Raikes, who sat up and swore with 
dignity. He was a short-legged, fat young man, whose appear- 
ance entirely belied his boasted agility. 

“Pray divert yourselves, gentlemen,” he said, after devoting 
his companions piecemeal to perdition, “but I'll lay you, 
Mordaunt, and you, Ponsonby, and Van there, and Mr. What- 
d’ye-call, if he be no parson, a hundred pounds apiece, I beat 
you all at three leaps each—two of you o’ Monday, and two o’ 
Tuesday, meet when you will. I'll lay ’em and win ’em too 
gentlemen, lay ’em and win ’em too,” 
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“No, hang me, not of me!,” exclaimed Lord Mordaunt. 
“Leap! Why the deuce should I leap? If it had to be done, 
I'd make my nigger do it. Go to Bedlam, Tom, and leap fora 
hundred straws.” 

“Well said, Mordaunt,” cried Ponsonby. “I love a wager, 
but for sport I’d a precious deal sooner put my money on four 
legs than on two.” 

“ What, a// affeared?” jeered Tom, feeling it safe to assume 
a swagger. “Come, Colonel, come now, when will you meet?” 

“If I may dance for’t, Tommy,” replied the Colonel, taking 
snuff and smiling with the indulgence of the elder man and the 
acknowledged beau, “let it be at the next Birthday. Leaping, I 
take it’s for country putts. Yet here’s Mr. Earle, who’s been 
swimming, ha! ha! to-day, and for aught I know may love 
leaping as well.” 

He felt some mortification at the unexpected presence at their 
select party of Francis in his camlet suit, somewhat shabby to 
start with and the worse for the water, and his own draggled 
brown hair. So he at the same time disclaimed any close con- 
nection with him, and took revenge for the unavoidable one of 
which he was conscious. 

“ Hey, Mr. Earle, sir, what do you say ?” 

“T say that my legs never yet carried the weight of a hundred 
pounds, save of my own fool’s flesh.” 

This candid confession of poverty, confirmed by the speaker’s 
appearance, emboldened Mr. Raikes. 

“T care not,” he said. “Say ten and done, and meet me o’ 
Monday with the gentlemen here for judges,” 

Francis shrugged his shoulders. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Raikes, but I have other fish to fry.” 

“ A plague on you, sir. You shall not get off thus,” cried Raikes 
insolently, kicking off his shoes. ‘‘ Mordaunt, let Tully bring a 
cane, and we'll e’en leap here before supper. If the door be 
opened there’ll be room and to spare.” 

Then he came up to his adversary and made as if he would 
pull off his coat. Francis, with his hands in his pockets, per- 
sisted in declining the invitation. Mr. Raikes now took him 
round the body and began dragging him towards the middle of 
the room. This was horse-play of a kind vastly to amuse the 
assistants, and they roared again, encouraging the struggling pair 
in the choicest language of the cock-pit. 

“Gad! Mr. Earle,” said his Lordship, “don’t cross poor Tom. 
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You shall leap and not risk a penny, for I’ll put ten guineas on 
you myself, just for the sport on’t.” 

“ Ay! so will I,” cried Ponsonby with many asseverations, 

Francis’ blood was now thoroughly up ; he jerked himself free 
from Raikes’ grasp, leaving his coat in the enemy’s hands. 

“Deuce take your guineas, gentlemen!” he said. “Lay ’em 
where you please. I'll leap against Mr. Raikes for nothing, and 
if I don’t beat him first, I'll engage to leap again for any stake 
he may name. But you must let me place the cane as I 
choose.” 

“Done,” cried Tom. “Done, Mordaunt, and done, Peter! 
The odds are even.” And he threw off his coat, and bounded 
awkwardly several times into the air. 

Now Mr. Raikes’ belief in his own agility was one of those 
strong delusions that are sometimes sent upon young men—from 
the gods, as we must suppose, since they have no apparent 
origin in this world. The laziness of the youths of fashion 
with whom he consorted, and the awkwardness of the unlucky 
parson before mentioned, had encouraged his conceit, and as in 
the casual struggle that had just taken place his weight had 
given him the advantage over his slender antagonist, he imagined 
himself sure of victory and twenty guineas. But though a 
sturdy, he was also a clumsy, self-indulgent young man, quite unfit 
to contend in such a sport with one of active and temperate habits. 
Francis, having quickly appropriated two small ombre tables, 
began piling folios out of the bookshelf. He piled up his 
edifice silently and savagely to the utmost height that he could 
clear, and then placed across it the bamboo provided by Tully. 
The others looked on at his arrangements. 

“Lord! you must be meaning to run under it,” observed 
Ponsonby, who began to tremble for his guineas. Tom mean- 
time was busy taking out the half-ell of black ribbon that tied 
his shirt in order to tie back his peruke. He stared at Francis’ 
preparations, but concluding them to be part of the bravado of 
despair, followed him out of the door. The others pressing close 
to the door-way, looked eagerly down the dimly-lighted bit of 
corridor and hall along which they were to run. Francis came 
first. Rage at the species of baiting to which he had been sub- 
jected, and perhaps the fumes of the Rhenish in his blood, made 
him feel as if he had wings on his heels. The moment he 
started a satisfied smile began to dawn on the faces of his 
two backers, who were shrewd enough where their money was 
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concerned. It broadened and broke into a short laugh of gratifica- 
tion as he passed them and flying clean over the bamboo 
with two inches to spare, came down lightly but firmly on the 
polished boards beyond. 

A minute afterwards Raikes blundered by, all arms and legs, 
made a desperate bound and plunge, and fell prone under a 
table and an avalanche of folios; for, whether purposely or not, 
Francis had so arranged the cane that it did not, as might have 
been expected, fly at the first touch of an indiscreet toe. 

Such an accident happening to any one would have seemed a 
good joke enough to the three spectators, but happening as it 
did to their particular crony Tom, their delight knew no 
bounds. Besides there was the money involved. The shrill 
cackle of Ginckel, Mordaunt’s grating laugh, and Ponsonby’s 
younger and heartier hilarity broke out in a simultaneous roar 
over the prostrate form of their companion. Francis, with an 
impassive face, began to put on his waistcoat. Raikes, his 
natural clumsiness increased by wrath and disappointment, 
struggled for some minutes on the slippery well-waxed boards 
before he could get to his feet, and then stood glaring savagely 
round, his peruke all awry. 

“ Egad, my Lord, he’s going to eat us without salt or pepper!” 
cried Peter, pointing at him. 

“T’ll carve ye to begin with, at any rate,” replied Raikes, and 
swearing an oath or two, considered whom first he should devour. 
Then he took up a sword that lay on the table, and approaching 
Lord Mordaunt with a truculent air— 

“Demme, my Lord,” said he, “you may refuse a leaping en- 
gagement, but there’s meetings no gentleman or nobleman 
either can refuse.” 

His Lordship became suddenly grave. 

“Come, Raikes,” said he, drawing him into the embrasure of 
the window, “don’t let’s drive a jest too far. Deuce take thee, 
man! whose notion was the leaping but thine own? Sure,” he 
continued, lowering his voice, “’tis but reasonable these sort of 
rascals, that must earn their living by their heads or their heels, 
should have some advantage over men of quality.” And again 
raising his voice, “You was obstinate to do it, my lad, but any 
one could see you was not in good jumping trim to-day. An’t 
that so, Van?” 

The Colonel and Ponsonby, though surprised at Mordaunt’s 
unwonted conciliatoriness, followed his lead. Tom was pacified 
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as quickly as he had been roused, and when supper had begun 
to warm his heart by way of his stomach, he solemnly pledged 
Francis across the table. 

“You beat me handsomely, sir,” he said. “Demme, I own it. 
You may go boast you beat Tom Raikes of Morley, and, ’pon 
honour, there’s not many could say that much.” 

“Sir, you flatter me,” replied Francis gravely, bowing over his 
glass. 

Ponsonby was also grave, and kept fixing a considering eye on 
the obscure youth. Two days before he had lost a valuable race- 
horse, by name Ramillies, and in spite of his avowed preference 
for placing his money on four legs rather than on two, he was 
not in a mood to throw away any chance. Accustomed, like 
Raikes, to the society of lazy fine gentlemen, young Earle’s 
leaping powers seemed to him much more remarkable than they 
really were. It occurred to him that a partnership between 
capital and labour, as personated by himself and Mr. Earle, 
might be of service to both, and so much was he taken with 
his idea, that no polite retort of Francis’ would shake him loose 
from it. Lord Mordaunt, however, who was a youth of some 
discrimination, at length intervened. 

“Don’t be tedious, Peter. The gentleman knows well enough 
there an’t no money in your concerns. Faith, but I was in 
luck to have nothing on your Ramillies! Was your eggs all in 
one basket, or will you ride to Datchet races with Tom and me 
next week ?” 

“Shall we have the diversion of meeting your Lordship’s 
Papa ?” asked Ponsonby, and laughed. 

Tom laughed louder, and brought an imaginary cane 
whistling through the air and down on some solid object. 
The reference was to a little episode that had taken place at the 
New Market two years before, when Lord Mordaunt had 
unexpectedly encountered his father on the race-course and had 
been peremptorily forbidden to return thither till he should be 
ofage. This time Lord Mordaunt looked with disgust on the 
mirth of his companions. 

“Lord Peterborow,” he said indifferently, “starts for Spain 
to-morrow. Where he'll be next week, is more than any man 
can tell.” 

“Well, well,” said Vanhomrigh, holding up his glass, “I hope 
I may without offence drink the noble traveller’s voyage to that 
land—what does the play call it?—that land ‘from which no 
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Mordaunt smiled disagreeably, but made no 
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traveller returns. 
remark. 

“ A—men,” cried Tom in a sepulchral voice, seizing a bottle. 
“ And bumpers all round.” 

And the two young guests who sat at the opposite side of the 
table to the Colonel and Francis waved their glasses vociferously 
in the direction of a portrait which faced them, and which Francis 
gathered from their exclamations to be that of Lord Peter- 
borough, though its position, behind him and beyond the light 
of the candles on the table, prevented his seeing it clearly. 

When the enthusiasm of the toast had subsided—*“ Who’s the 
nymph?” asked Ponsonby, pointing with his glass to another 
portrait in the same direction. ‘“ Hang me, if I can see her!” 

“That an’t your loss,” replied Mordaunt. “She’s no beauty, 
for all the painter could do. What’s her name, Tom? Lord! 
how should I know? I call her Peterborow’s Folly.” 

He went on between oaths and ill-words to explain that the 
nameless nymph had in some long past time been placed by 
Peterborough in this house ; that at the caprice of this fantastic 
lady it had been filled with the valuable Chinese curiosities 
which Lord Mordaunt had that afternoon been exhibiting to his 
visitors. That Lord Peterborough should have wasted on his 
own amusement sums, which otherwise might have now been 
profitably used in extending his son’s, naturally moved the 
indignation of Lord Mordaunt and his companions. 

That double consciousness, which is latent in every one, plays 
an exceptionally large part in the mind of the lover. The thought 
of the beloved is immanent in all other thoughts, and continually 
tends to develop and overpower them. The image of Esther 
had never been absent from Francis’ consciousness that evening, 
and now appeared as a definite comment on what was passing 
around him. From the mental vision of that countenance he 
looked with disgust and contempt on Ginckel’s profile next him 
—so irritating in its likeness to his sister’ss—agape and thrust 
forward to form one of a group of faces, all in different propor- 
tions degraded by low and vinous merriment, and with nothing of 
youth left in them but its weakness. This was the Colonel who, 
in St. James’s Street, gave himself the airs of the superior male 
creature, guardian and protector, and when in his most unselfish 
mood, schemed to secure even such a one as himself as a 
husband for Molly or Esther. In spite of jealousy, Francis 
could not but feel it a satisfaction to picture the three ladies at 
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a distance, in a quiet little parlour at Windsor, probably rallying 
Dr. Swift and Mr. Lewis over coffee and oranges. The contrast 
came indeed as something of a relief to jealousy. He had said 
to himself before, and now repeated with more conviction, that 
since this was the type of man whom Ginckel brought to 
St. James’s Street, it was no wonder Esther, who was not so 
blind as her mother, turned with enthusiasm to the society and 
even to the worship of Swift and his friends. But it was a con- 
siderably greater satisfaction to return in fancy to the willow, to 
stand close to the branch on which Essie sat, and to dispute 
with her whether or not she had saved him from death by 
drowning. He was recalled from this pleasant excursion by two 
dark objects flying over his head, their simultaneous thud 
against the picture behind him being greeted by yells of delight 
from three of the company. He started angrily, but soon per- 
ceived that the shots were not directed at him. Lord Mordaunt, 
who was never quite hurried off his feet by any excitement, and 
was also of an orderly disposition, was annoyed at the bombard- 
ment of what he knew to be a valuable possession. 

“Curse you, fellows!” he said, with a sudden change of voice 
and manner. “If you want a mark to cast greasy dumplings 
at, take Tully there into the garden. You won't spoil 47s 
beauty, and if you did, he an’t worth so much money as the 
hussy yonder, who had herself painted by the best master in the 
Hague.” 

“ Oddso, man ! how tetchy you turn, when we did it out of pure 
friendship to your Lordship,” cried Peter. 

“Tully,” continued Mordaunt, “take a light and rub the grease 
off yonder picture with your handkerchief. Look alive, and be 
hanged to you!” 

The negro took one of the heavy silver candlesticks off the table, 
and putting it on the floor near him, climbed laboriously onto a 
high oak stool to accomplish the task. The flickering flame 
glittered on his silver dog-collar and beady eyes, but did not 
enable him to see the marks on the picture. Francis good- 
naturedly rose and lifted the candle. As he did so, from the 
darkness of the recess where the picture hung, and from out the 
yet deeper darkness of its background, his mother’s face looked on 
him—not tenderly, but as it had been used to smile in life, subtly 
and mockingly. The curious pale long-eyed face was not in the 
least like any other he had ever seen. The feeling of mingled 
fear and fascination, with which he had regarded her as a child, 
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returned upon him, and the candle shook in his hand, as 
addressing Lord Mordaunt with a dazed look— 

“What was her name, did you say ?” he stammered, 

His Lordship stared. 

“TI said, hang me if I knew,” he replied: “And I'll trouble 
you, sir, not to spill my wax on my nigger’s silk stockings.” 

Attention was then called to poor Tully’s dumb contortions of 
person and countenance—it is to be feared his concern was 
rather for his own legs than for his master’s silk stockings—and 
they gave rise to fresh mirth. 

“Gad! I forgot to tell you the end of the story,” he said, “and 
yet twas the best of it. The witch there was burnt to death, 
luckily for us, before she had sucked the last guinea out of old 
Peterborow. He's never been near the place since, but they 
say you may meet fer in the gallery any night of the week. 
So I wish you joy of her company, Van.” 

The Colonel smiled a sickly smile. 

“ She was burnt to death,” Lord Mordaunt had said. Francis 
had a recollection of waking one morning to a house full of strange 
confusion and whispered horror, and he had gathered that his 
mother had died in some sudden and shocking way, but till 
this moment he had not known how. He lifted the light up to 
the portrait opposite hers, which he knew to be Lord Peter- 
borough’s ; this revived a much less distinct memory, yet one 
not wholly obliterated. So at last by chance he had picked up 
the key to the mystery, which he had so often tried to solve. 
He dropped into his chair, and passed his hand across his eyes like 
one giddy. Lord Mordaunt glanced at him, and taking him to 
be overcome with wine, made no remark, but was reminded 
thereby that if business was to be done that evening, it was time 
to leave off passing the bottle. He rose abruptly and marshalled 
his somewhat unwilling company back to the parlour in which 
they had first met. The spirits of his three comrades were not 
sobered even by the sight of the card-tables prepared there. 
Tom Raikes had begun again to make strange cracking noises 
with his fingers, which admired accomplishment Ponsonby and 
Vanhomrigh vainly endeavoured to imitate. This was not the 
kind of sport in which Mordaunt ever took an active part, and 
now he looked on with a frown of impatience. 

“Come, gentlemen, what’s your game?” he asked. “Lu, or 
five-handed Ombre ?” 

“My Lord, I do not play,” said Francis. His Lordship - 
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accepted the statement with an indifferent nod. Yet it was 
an extraordinary one in an age when cards were the common 
passion of all ages and both sexes. In any other young man it 
would have argued something like heroism to have made it in 
such company, but the truth was it cost Francis no effort to 
be singular. Had the vice of gambling been less ordinary, it 
might, in spite of his common sense, have had temptations for 
him. As it was, the sordid side of it lay continually open to 
those critical observations which it was his pleasure to make on 
things in general. His mind was still in the state of excitement 
caused by his unexpected discovery, but it was now a calm and 
luminous excitement, in which the images of things and people 
presented themselves to him with extreme clearness and 
meaning, without interrupting the course of an inward debate 
as to his action or inaction, which he felt to be of immediate 
importance—for was not Lord Peterborough starting for Spain 
next morning? The reverence for mere bonds of blood was 
still strong in that generation, and the conviction that Mordaunt 
was his brother gave that heretofore rather indifferently despised 
young man a sudden interest for him. 

For Mordaunt the silent youth at the fire-place behind him 
had ceased to exist. He was seated at the card-table. Tully 
had removed his peruke and was tying a silk handkerchief 
round his head in lieu thereof. In obedience to his impatiently 
repeated summons, the others came to the table, and after a 
dispute as to what game they should play, began drawing for 
places in the new game of Quadrille, which all but his Lordship 
preferred to the true Ombre, as requiring fewer wits in the 
player. When the dealer and the partners, the stakes and the 
number of tours were determined ; “’Tis.you and I, Van,” said 
his Lordship, “so don’t let’s have any of your Beastings.” 

Which was as much as to say, “ Don’t let us have any of your 
mistakes.” 

The Colonel flushed a bright pink, and reached a card to mark 
the zours with before he answered. 

“Pooh! my Lord, you think my play ruined by the ladies, but 
I warrant my ruin is of another guess fashion. The chattering 
baggages know neither mercy nor honour, and when they have 
luck, love to call a king.” 

Expressions of reprobation passed round the table, though 
the Colonel himself was notorious for playing this risky and 
selfish game, by which the player breaks partnership and plays 
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for his own hand. Lord Mordaunt and Vanhomrigh were 
formidable opponents for the two other young men, and the 
game now began in earnest, all attempts at talk being sternly 
checked by the host. 

Every face at the table wore a look of intense and more or 
less ignoble concentration. Lord Mordaunt’s clear-cut features 
showed themselves to the spectator at the fire, now profile, now 
three-quarters, against the flame of a wax-candle beyond, 
stripped of their usual expression of haughty indifference as 
entirely as of their shadowing curls, and sharpened by attentive 
anxiety. The drooping lids were lifted from the dark eyes, the 
fine lips lengthened and straightened by the clench of the jaw, 
and the whole face looked older by ten years and strangely 
mean, spite of the beauty of its outline. There was a cold keen 
eagerness about it, a nameless something, as though some devil 
of remorseless egoism, usually lurking in the shadow and 
mystery of the human heart, had suddenly and shamelessly 
stepped into the light. Francis, surveying his new-found 
brother with a critical eye, smiled in scorn of womankind, when 
he thought of the praises that Mrs. Vanhomrigh, the looks and 
blushes that Molly lavished on this bad-hearted young man. 
Yet, alas! their mistake was more worthy of pity than of scorn. 
The world provides the regulation domino and mask for every 
frequenter of its masquerade, and it is less often the wise than 
the ill-natured who are swift to divine ugly shapes behind them. 

At first the game went, as might have been expected, in favour 
of the two more experienced players, but the others took their 
losses with good-temper, if not cheerfulness. Against luck, 
however, no skill can stand. When it came to Mordaunt’s turn 
to be the Ombre, or player, he surveyed his hand with a glance 
as keen and swift as that with which his father would have 
reviewed a regiment of recruits, and cried “ Pass” immediately. 
When it came round to the Colonel again, they lost Codille. 

“T'll trouble you not to draw my Basto next Zour with your 
cursed Manille,” observed his partner in a voice as sharp and 
cold as a steel knife-edge. 

The next ¢our found the Matadors yet more against them, 
and they lost heavily. Raikes and Ponsonby, heaping up their 
mils and fishes, which marked the score, dared scarcely indulge 
their satisfaction even by looks, so black the silence that 
brooded over the table, broken only by an occasional oath 
from Mordaunt at his cards or at his partner. At length 
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Ponsonby, putting down his card, cried “Gano” to his partner, 
as a request to him not to take it. Mordaunt dashed his cards 
on to the table, and shooting out his right arm suddenly, 
presented the finger like a pistol at Ponsonby’s breast. 

“ Beasted, Peter!” he exclaimed, with a short laugh. 

Peter also dashed down his cards and swore indignantly. On 
this there arose a clamour as great as can be made by four 
gentlemen all talking together, and each bent on making his 
imprecations, if not his arguments, audible. For Quadrille 
being yet in its infancy, the rule which forbade the call for 
Gano was not fully established, and the two winners were by no 
means willing to reduce their winnings by paying the fine 
demanded. 

While the rest of the company were thus intent upon their 
own affairs, Francis Earle left the room and the house 
unobserved. 


(To be continued.) 





“GENERAL” BOOTH’S SCHEME. 


BEFORE the publication of this article most persons interested in 
social questions will have read Mr. William Booth’s remarkable 
work entitled ‘In Darkest England and the Way Out.’ In the 
second chapter of that book he says:—*“I do not hesitate to 
submit my proposals to the impartial judgment of all who are 
interested in the solution of the social question as an immediate 
and practical mode of dealing with this, the greatest problem of 
our time.” The following are some considerations suggested by 
those proposals to the mind of one of the class to whom they are 
addressed. 

“General” Booth is struck with the residuum of misery existing 
in London ; and without concerning himself with the interests of 
society as a whole, he sets himself to contrive a plan by which 
the moral and material condition of the individual sufferers may 
be improved. Starting with a vast network of refuges so 
contrived as to be as attractive as possible, he proposes to collect 
together all the homeless and destitute of the metropolis, and 
draft them off into a colony in the country, where they are to 
acquiré habits of sobriety and regularity, and be taught the 
means of earning their own livelihood for the future. Having 
converted his unemployed into useful citizens, he will next have 
to find them work. This he proposes to do by emigrating the 
bulk of them to some new colony across the seas, and planting 
out the remnant, or such of them as are not absorbed into the 
ordinary population, on farms conducted on co-operative principles, 
or small allotments where they may well support themselves by 
fruit-growing and other similar industries. A remnant, however, 
will, as we shall see later, be left, for whom it will be necessary to 
make permanent provision at the colony. Not yet content, 
though he has put his protégés into the way of earning an honest 
living, General Booth will go on to provide monts-de-piété where 
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they can borrow without usury, a seaside resort where they can 
enjoy a change of air whenever they require it, and a suburban 
village where those who have returned to work in town can sleep 
in healthy homes. 

It will be seen that it is not one, but many experiments that 
General Booth proposes to commence at once and to carry out 
simultaneously. Any one of these could be tried, possibly with 
greater chance of success, by itself. We do not propose to 
criticise each of these plans in detail. They might each fairly 
form the subject of a separate article. Some of them, to be 
successful, must obviously be carried out on commercial lines. 
Some are already being tried by those who have much greater 
experience of the kind required for the special purpose than that 
possessed by Mr. Booth. The most important element in his 
programme—that which has already attracted most attention—is 
his scheme for catching and reinstating as members of society the 
homeless and destitute outcasts of the streets of London. This, 
unlike the greater part of his programme, is clear and definite, 
and is susceptible of being considered on its own merits. 

The first thing then which we propose to consider is the net- 
work of refuges which General Booth proposes to spread over 
London, and by whose means he hopes to clear the streets of all 
beggars, loafers, and homeless persons. Of these refuges there 
will be two sets—one for men, one for women. 

Before, however, proceeding further, we may point out that 
throughout the book there is considerable confusion as to the 
class of people with whom Mr. Booth proposes to deal. In the 
early part of his book he states that there are, in England, 
3,000,000 persons nominally free, but really enslaved, “whom we 
have to save.” This population he calls the “submerged tenth,” 
and asks, “ Is it beyond the reach of the nine-tenths in the midst 
of whom they live, and around whose homes they rot and 
die?” We do not propose here to criticise these figures, beyond 
saying that in the class he includes those who are described by 
Mr. Charles Booth (from whom he borrows his figures) simply as 
“very poor ;” but we wish to point out that while he estimates 
his “submerged ” population at 3,000,000, and while in his speech 
at Exeter Hall on November 17th he asserted that if his scheme 
was fairly and patiently tried, in twenty years there would be no 
labourer without work of a remunerative character, and all 
disabled people would have means of support, the machinery by 
which he proposes to effect this end is, in its initial stages, 
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adapted only for the benefit of single, homeless men and women 
in London. The number of homeless persons in London he 
himself estimates at 33,000; so that, even assuming that the 
whole of that class consist of single men and women, all of this 
3,000,000, with the exception of 33,000, are blocked at the very 
threshold from admission to the benefits of his scheme. This 
omission does not, of course, detract from the merits of his 
provisions for the benefit of single persons ; but it is worthy of 
notice, seeing that Mr. Booth claims for his project that it will 
once for all remove all destitution from our sight. 

If, however, the scheme meets the case of all the homeless 
single—or professedly single—men and women, it will do a work 
which has hitherto baffled charitable effort. There are, it is true, 
apart from the Poor Law establishments, many charitable institu- 
tions in existence for the relief of this class. Such night shelters 
for men as Leicester Square Hospice, and the Newport Market, 
Field Lane, and Banner Street Refuges, have long existed, and 
are well known to all casuals except those newly imported from 
the country. 

But these refuges are practically useless, because they merely 
afford board and lodging for a few nights, leaving the inmates at 
the expiration of their stay in the same condition as they were 
at the beginning. It is the experience of those who have had to 
do with the homeless class that in the vast bulk of the cases no 
mere material assistance will produce the slightest permanent 
benefit. The men who frequent the casual ward or the charitable 
refuge, are for the most part morally incapable of regular work. 
A large proportion of them are the victims of drink ; others are 
incorrigibly idle, or have the vagrant instinct deeply ingrained in 
their nature. Under stress of hunger they may do a short job of 
work ; but they will not keep a situation. Their object is Ito 
subsist at the smallest possible cost to themselves. Whatever 
is done for them, they will, unless a radical change is effected in 
their characters, quickly relapse into their former condition of 
life. 

For some years it has been the practice of the superintendent 
of the Leicester Square Hospice to send every man who enjoys 
its hospitality to a Committee of the Charity Organisation 
Society, who, during his stay there, make inquiries into his 
antecedents, and if they can devise any means of putting him 
into a position of independence, spare no trouble or expense in 
doing so. Looking back at the results of their work, the 
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Committee cannot claim that they have been able to do any real 
good to more than five per cent. of the men so referred to them. 
From time to time, it is true, apparently honest and willing workers 
have passed through their hands, who have been maintained till 
they have found work, and helped with clothes and tools. But 
even among these picked cases, if the subsequent career of the man 
is watched it will sometimes be discovered that the condition in 
which he had been found was due to some latent defect of 
character which had eluded their diagnosis, and which quickly 
reduced him again to the same position. 

One such case was that of a carpenter who was found to be a 
skilful workman ; he enjoyed excellent health and did not drink ; 
yet he was hopelessly out of work and in the greatest destitution. 
A place was fortunately found for him. His employer reported 
that he was quite satisfied with the work he did, and for a 
fortnight all went well. Then, when his master was particularly 
busy, he absented himself without a warning and without any 
apparent reason, and was of course dismissed. 

Against this case may be set another, which in the first 
instance appeared much less hopeful. Though it was ascertained 
that the man had been irregular in his habits, he seemed really 
anxious to improve, and a foreman in certain works was 
persuaded not only to give him work, but also to take a personal 
interest in his welfare. He went to work, but his old habits were 
too strong for him, and he repeatedly absented himself. It was 
only by the assiduity of the foreman, who on each occasion went 
to his lodgings and fetched him to the yard, that he was kept at 
work. This process went on for more than a year, until at length 
the man acquired habits of regularity. This exceptional instance 
illustrates the rule that you cannot, except by the constant and ° 
personal influence of a friend, change a lazy, loafing man intoa 
useful member of society. 

Turning to the case of homeless women, the phenomena are 
very different. There are many shelters in existence for girls 
exposed to danger, and many institutions for the reformation of 
those who have fallen. Those situated in London, or available for 
the reception of women from London, number nearly three 
hundred. All these institutions are ignored by Mr. Booth. It is 
true that they are for the most part unattractive to the class for 
whose benefit they exist ; and it is only after a girl has become 
aware of the danger in which she stands, or is desirous of changing 
her way of life, that she will seek their aid ; but it is very doubtful 
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whether Mr. Booth is likely to be more successful in his rescue 
work than are the old-established institutions. The shelter 
which he opened some time ago is only one among many 
institutions of the class, and the opinion of some who have 
visited it is that it is by no means the best. Possibly it is too 
large. It has certainly been thought deficient in the matter of 
classification ; and it has been suggested that the separation 
between girls who are merely wild from those who have led the 
most degraded lives, might be more carefully carried out. In 
most of these institutions personal religious influence is brought 
to bear upon the inmates, and some of them certainly claim as 
large a percentage of successful cases, as that for which General 
Booth gives himself credit. 

Let us return to the case of the men. Mr. Booth frankly 
admits that the bulk of the homeless are, as we have pointed out, 
unhelpable except by some agency that will effect a change in 
their character. His language is not always consistent, and he 
sometimes speaks as if the class included a large number of men 
who are able and anxious to work, but the position which he 
generally occupies throughout his book is that which we have 
stated. He asserts that for such as these the casual ward and 
existing charities are useless, but he claims that he has it in 
his power, if he can bring them under his influence, to change 
their character. With a view to bringing this influence to bear 
upon them, he proposes to make his shelters as attractive as 
possible. All applicants who cannot pay for admission are to 
have the opportunity of earning it, while the superintendents are 
to have a discretion to remit the task of work altogether in certain 
cases. From the shelters they are to be sent on tothe Town and 
Country Colony, where they will be taught habits of regularity, 
and various forms of industry which will fit them to earn their 
living in the future. Now we do not doubt for a moment that 
Mr. Booth will be able to attract his men into the shelters, but in 
the light of our experience we should naturally predict that as 
soon as they feel the irksomeness of work, of regular hours, and 
of abstinence from alcohol, they will leave the colonies and return 
to their former mode of life. Mr. Booth’s answer to this objection 
is simple. He claims that by his peculiar religious methods, he 
can change their character and be the means of implanting in 
them a sincere and effectual desire and determination to work 
and to acquire the capacity of earning their living in an honest 
and regular way. For the success of his method it is clear that 
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this change must take place during the short interval between 
their admission to the shelter, and the commencement of the 
irksome and monotonous life at the labour colony ; and indeed 
throughout his book he treats this reformation as taking place 
in a single evening We venture to quote the following passage 
(from p. 97), which fairly illustrates the method on which he 
relies :-— 

“ Two or three hundred men in the men’s Shelter, or as many 
women in the women’s Shelter, are collected together, most of 
them strange to each other, in a large room. They are all 
wretchedly peor,—what are you to do with them? This is what 
we do with them. We hold a rousing Salvation meeting. The 
officer in charge of the Depédt, assisted by detachments from the 
Training Homes, conducts a jovial free-and-easy social evening. 
The girls have their banjoes and tambourines, and for a couple 
of hours you have as lively a meeting as you will find in London. 
There is prayer, short and to the point; there are addresses, 
most of them the testimonies of those who have been saved at 
previous meetings. . . . There is a joviality and a genuine good 
feeling at some of these meetings which is refreshing to the soul. 
There are all sorts and conditions of men; casuals, gaol-birds, 
Out-of-Works who have come there for the first time, and who 
find men who last week or last month were even as they them- 
selves are now; still poor, but rejoicing in a sense of brother- 
hood and a consciousness of their being no longer outcasts, and 
forlorn in this wide world. . . . These tell their mates how this has 
come about, and urge.all who hear them to try for themselves 
and see whether it is not a good and happy thing to be soundly 
saved. In the intervals of testimony . . . the conductor of the 
meeting will start up a verse or two of a hymn, illustrative of 
the experiences mentioned by the last speaker, or one of the girls 
from the Training Home will sing a solo, accompanying herself 
on her instrument, while all join in a rattling and rollicking 
chorus.” 

Many would be inclined to doubt the permanence of a change 
effected in this way, but Mr. Booth’s book contains some forty- 
three illustrative cases intended to prove his success in the past. 
It is noteworthy that even among these cases may be noticed 
some in which a serious relapse occurred, and in which the 
ultimate rescue of the individual was due solely to the persistent 
efforts of a friend. Whether this unremitting personal attention 
could possibly be given to each case if the work were carried out 
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on an immensely increased scale may well be doubted. Another 
consideration which strikes the reader is the inherent improba- 
bility of the details stated with regard to some of the cases. As 
illustrative of the last two points which we have mentioned, we 
may perhaps be allowed to extract the following case :-— 
“Maggie.—She had a home, but seldom was sober enough 
to reach it at nights. She would fall down on the doorsteps 
until found by some passer-by or a policeman. ... But she 
came to our barracks and got soundly converted, and the Captain 
was rewarded . . . by seeing her a saved and sober woman. All 
went right till a friend asked her to his house, to drink his health 
and that of his newly married wife. .. Maggie, nothing suspecting, 
drank, and as she drank, tasted in the glass her old enemy 
whiskey! The man laughed at her dismay, but a friend rushed 
off to tell the Captain. . . ‘It’s no good—keep awa’—I don’t want 
to see ’er Captain,’ wailed Maggie, ‘let me have some more.’ ... 
But the Captain was firm, and taking her to her home she locked 
herself in with the woman, and sat with the key in her pocket, 
while Maggie, half mad with craving,*paced the floor like a caged 
animal. . . . The Captain started up to see the door open and 
Maggie rush through it. . . . Down the stairs, Captain after her, 
into the gin palace. ... Maggie was coaxed away and shielded till 
the passion was over, and she was herself once more. But the 
man who gave her the whiskey durst not leave his house for 
weeks. The roughs got to know of the trap he had laid for her, 
and would have lynched him could they have got hold of him.” 
The obvious absurdity of the last statement may well make 
one doubt the accuracy with which the main facts of the case 
have been related, and ask for some verification of its ultimate 
success. General Booth’s strongest claim for support is based on 
the ground of the work which he has actually done in the past. 
That he has obtained an enormous following among respectable 
persons of the middle and lower classes cannot be doubted, but 
it is still open to question whether he has exercised any great 
influence over the drunkard and vicious. The evidence at our 
disposal apart from his own er-parte statements is vague, and 
scarcely of such a nature as to justify us in placing in his hands 
the enormous power for which he asks. Some of our readers 
will remember an episode which took place a few years ago. 
General Booth’s agents had claimed that their efforts in the 
slums of West Marylebone had been attended with great success. 
In reply to an open challenge by the Rev. Llewellyn Davies, the 
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Salvation Army undertook to produce six persons converted in 
that district through their agency. The result was a lamentable 
failure. The only trophy produced—and that after much delay 
had intervened—was a shop-keeper from Paddington! The 
account of this incident can be found in a letter from Mr. Davies, 
published in the Zzmes of Dec. 25th, 1888. If further evidence 
were necessary, it could without difficulty be obtained from men 
who have served for years in the Salvation Army, and who state 
that in certain large districts, at any rate, the army, successful as 
it may have been in attracting crowds of servant girls, and other 
respectable persons of the same class, has utterly failed in touching 
the depraved, the very persons in respect of whom Mr. Booth now 
claims special credit. It is true that he has at his command a 
vast force of workers who are in part drawn from the lowest class, 
and so presumably have readier access to the inner life of those 
with whom they have to deal than is possessed by most chari- 
table workers ; but in the face of the facts to which we have 
drawn attention, it is surely desirable that an independent inquiry 
into Mr. Booth’s forty-three cases should be made before they 
are held to prove the truth of his assertions. Is it not even 
possible that his present departure is due not so much to his 
success in the past in organizing a large army of followers, as to 
his comparative failure in reaching the class whom he wished to 
reform ? 

That his case is not proved is generally admitted ; but it has 
been asked in the Press and elsewhere, “Why not let General 
Booth try his experiment? The most that can happen is the 
waste of £100,000 or 41,000,000.” This argument is extremely 
fallacious. Whether successful or unsuccessful in benefiting the 
individuals with whom it deals, Mr. Booth’s scheme will inevitably 
tend to produce some evil results. He considers primarily, and 
almost exclusively, the interests of the individual sufferer, and 
takes little or no account of those of society as a whole. It is an 
admitted fact that the Mansion House Distress Fund attracted a 
large number of the unemployed to London. To such an extent 
does the existence of the Poor Law Casual ward foster the idle 
and vagabond class that a reaction against that sort of institution 
has arisen in some quarters, and in one union the question of its 
abolition has been definitely raised. From our experience we can 
say that the charitable refuge also operates in the same way. Mr. 
Booth himself states that taking three batches of homeless men in 
London he found that twenty-two out of thirty, forty-two out of 
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sixty, and sixty-three out of eighty-five respectively, were country 
born. A vast system of new refuges, expressly made as attractive 
as possible, could not possibly fail to draw fresh recruits from the 
country to the army of London unemployed ;* and nobody can 
be found to deny that the further congestion of casual labour in 
the metropolis would be a great calamity. 

Before leaving this part of our subject there is one other fact to 
which we have already alluded, but which must not be forgotten 
in the present context. General Booth’s proposed machinery is 
adapted only for the rescue of single men and women. He 
states that a large number of his applicants who come to him as 
single men subsequently prove to have wives and families, and 
his experience in this respect is not unique. Is it fanciful to say 
that in opening attractive resorts for every single man who cares 
to apply, he is offering an encouragement to all those who find 
the task of maintaining their family a difficult one, to leave them 
to the care of the parish and betake themselves to Mr. Booth? 

We have so far considered only the machinery proposed by 
Mr. Booth for the collection of his human material, and its rough 
manufacture into useful labour stuff. We come next to the 
second stage—the means he proposes to adopt in order to 
provide with work those whom he has fitted for it. In the first 
instance, no doubt, these new workers would find ample occupa- 
tion in and about the farm colony. The buildings would have to 
be erected, the estate laid out, the food for those undergoing the 
process of training to be begged from the houses of the well-to-do 
in town. But Mr. Booth will find that with all his efforts he will 
not exhaust the class with which he undertakes to deal. He 
himself declares that when one is removed by death his place is 
immediately taken by another; the class is being constantly 
recruited from above with the idle and dissolute ; and it is indeed 
possible that its numbers are restricted only by the limitations of 
charity. General Booth’s efforts will be analogous to those of a 
man who by continual baling attempts to empty a bath which is 
already full to the overflow pipe, and whose tap is constantly 
running. 

In view of this state of things Mr. Booth feels called upon to 
devise special methods for providing occupation for his men after 
the completion of their period of training. He anticipates that 
the bulk will be provided for by emigration across the seas. The 


*The above was written last November. Abundant evidence is now 
(January 1891) forthcoming that the process has already begun.—H, C, B: 
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co-operative farm and the garden allotments will afford a scope for 
the energies of others. It is clear, however, that there will be left 
a residuum—and a constantly growing one—even of his reformed 
material which will be unsuitable for employment in any of these 
special undertakings. For them he will apparently have to 
provide artificial work at his farm colony. He thinks it will be 
strange if he cannot find something even for the weak-minded to 
do by which they can fairly earn their bread. But what if they 
have a wife and family ? Are they to be paid according to the 
number of their children? It is perhaps profitless to push such 
questions home. Now and then, indeed, Mr. Booth seems to 
hint at a vast organization, or, as he would call it, regimentation 
of the lower kinds of labour, which is to be under his absolute 
control. Every member’s labour is to be regulated (whether by 
himself or by General Booth is not quite clear) by the interests 
of the whole of his community and not that of the man’s own 
family. It is, in short, a system of Platonic Socialism, of which 
the logical outcome would be the total abolition of the family and 
domestic life. The really significant fact is that General Booth 
certainly contemplates artificial and charitable employment for 
all who declare their need of it. 

It is scarcely necessary at the present time to prove that the 
application of charitable effort in this direction is a mistake. The 
experiment has often been tried, and has always failed, except 
when carried out on avery small scale and during periods of 
exceptional distress. This fact is now openly accepted by our 
public men. As recently as the end of last October Mr. Ritchie 
refused to see a deputation which desired to urge upon him the 
desirability of instructing local authorities to open relief works for 
the unemployed during the present winter, giving as his reason 
that the Government were satisfied that such works tended to 
the congestion of labour in the districts where it was not wanted. 

This principle of non-interference with the free flow of labour 
is one which no rational philanthropist would have thought of 
questioning, had not General Booth made its rejection part of his 
scheme. But is the provision of charitable employment (except 
as mere test work) an essential part of his experiment? We 
think not. It is the experience of those who have had to do with 
the unemployed individually that, given that a man is once able 
and willing to work, he can find something to do except in most 
unusually bad times. He may have to wait, and in that case the 
existence of a friend is invaluable. But this fact affords no 
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reason for opening a labour yard, where his work will be com- 
paratively useless because not the result of a natural demand, and 
his occupation will merely prevent him from seeking employment 
where his labour may be really needed. We may, indeed, 
appeal to General Booth’s own cases. It does not appear that 
when his protégés were reformed they suffered any inconvenience 
from inability to obtain work, and in many instances the men are 
actually described as having subsequently continued in regular 
employment. 

We have considered the farm colony from the point of view of 
principle only. We cannot here discuss the practicability of the 
scheme. The experiment has not, as far as we are aware, ever 
been tried in this country. As a reformatory institution for 
adults it has, when tried on a limited scale, met with partial 
success in Germany and Holland. We cannot, however, refrain 
from expressing our doubts that the loafers of London can ever 
come to earn their living as farm labourers, or women from the 
pavements of Piccadilly by gathering strawberries in Essex. 

Of the still larger schemes to which we have already referred 
we can only say that they are not represented to us in a form in 
which they can be profitably discussed. If General Booth adds 
one more agency to those engaged in the work of emigration, he 
will scarcely produce greater results in proportion to the money 
entrusted to him than they do. Whether he has or has not the 
special experience for the purpose we need not decide. But when 
we consider the amount of charitable money already expended in 
emigration, the hundreds of thousands of pounds already settled 
on charitable trusts, and subscribed to commercial companies, 
with the object of providing improved dwellings for the poor, and 
when we observe that Mr. Booth ignores or treats with contempt 
all existing agencies which profess to cover the ground which he 
now seeks to monopolise, we cannot help regarding as mere 
bombast his statement that with £100,000 he can give his 
scheme, including all its branches, a fair start, and provide a 
remedy commensurate with the evil with which he has to deal. 
Why, he shows that the mere provision of tubs and sacks for his 
“Salvage Brigade” will cost £25,000! The project for a 
“ Whitechapel-by-the-Sea ” may be dismissed with the comment 
that he assumes that a railway company will be found to convey 
persons from London to the seaside and back at a uniform charge 
of one shilling per head ! 

It is then in our opinion only the scheme for the reclamation 
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of the lost which calls for serious criticism. Its strength lies in 
General Booth’s appeal to what he has done in this field in the 
past. But we have yet to be satisfied that his efforts in this 
direction have been attended with any great success. When 
proofs have been called for, they have, as we have seen, not been 
forthcoming. 

General Booth condemns existing institutions, because they 
do not touch the residuum ; but if they donot do so directly, are 
they not at any rate likely to prevent individuals from falling 
into it? Statisticians are agreed that the number of the 
destitute in proportion to the rest of the population is steadily 
diminishing. Is it not at least possible that this fact is due in 
part to the wise administration of the Poor Law, and educational 
and charitable institutions? Is it not equally possible that 
General Booth’s scheme, even supposing that it may raise some 
individuals from the class, will lead to the increased influx into 
that class from above ? 

In conclusion we may note that the last suggestion made for 
labour and training colonies in this country was advanced from 
a very different standpoint. Mr, Charles Booth, the author of 
‘ Life and Labour in East London,’ to whose careful inquiries and 
statistics relating to the numerical proportions of the different 
classes of wage-earners all persons interested in the social question 
are heavily indebted, came to the conclusion that the number of 
the lowest classes, ze. those whose way of living is condemned 
by public opinion as unsatisfactory, has become relatively so small 
that it could be swept away altogether by legislation. By severe 
sanitary enactments, strictly enforced, it would be possible to 
render their present mode of life illegal, and force them to choose 
between the workhouse and prison. Such enactments would, 
however, in the present state of public opinion be a dead-letter, 
unless public opinion were satisfied by an improved workhouse. 
With a view to this he threw out a suggestion that labour 
colonies should be started by the parish, where all persons unable 
to keep themselves and their families in such a condition as 
would satisfy the law, should have an opportunity of fitting 
themselves to earn better wages. At the same time he suggested 
that it would be necessary in such cases to provide that the head 
of the family should not during his period of training be 
separated from his wife and children. This scheme has not 
been regarded by many persons as practicable at present ; nor 
has Mr. Charles Booth, we believe, urged it with any insistence ; 
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but it has this advantage over that of General Booth, that it 
recognizes the fact that you cannot drain the slough without 
stopping the constant influx into it. 

General Booth challenges his critics to produce an alternative 
scheme for the regeneration of the lost. We have none to offer. 
We believe that in the future, as in the past, the proportionate 
numbers of the destitute will gradually diminish, and that 
individual sinners will be rescued through the agency of religion 
and of sympathetic friendship; but as long as vice and 
drunkenness exist, suffering will follow in their train. Much 
has been done, and is being done, both by public and private 
effort, to attack the evils at their source. The results of such 
efforts are slow and gradual, but they are sure. Meanwhile we 
must not forget the existence of the Poor Law. While it is in 
force no person can, except of his own free-will, either starve or 
pass the night in the open air. 

H. CLARENCE BOURNE. 





MAXIMS FOR NOVEL-WRITERS. 


OWING to the increasing amount of attention now being paid by 
men, women, and children of all classes of intellect and pro- 
fession to the interesting amusement of writing novels, it is thought 
that it may not be out of place to offer to the writing public the 
following little compendium of the principles adopted by our 
most successful modern authors. The compiler trusts that it 
may at least contribute to save the beginner from the necessity 
of a distressingly lengthened survey of their works, the dislike 
of which ordeal, it is to be feared, not unfrequently drives him to 
the desperate measure of observing human nature at first hand. 


ARSENIC.—The poison administered to others by women in- 
tending to commit murder. (See also “ Chloral.”) 

ARTIST.—A limp creature in long hair and knickerbockers. 

ATHEIST.—If introduced, always the most virtuous man in 
the book, 

AUNT.—Always “ maiden,” and eccentric in behaviour. 

BARONET.—A bold, bad man ; something like a French marquis, 
but younger. 

BARRISTER.—As bad as a baronet, but not so bold. 

BEAUTY.—Many prefer to make their heroes and heroines “ not 
exactly handsome according to the severe canons of Art, but 
yet possessing a charm of expression which instantly fascinated 
all who beheld it.” The advantage of this description is that 
nine out of ten of your readers will think it fits themselves, 
and will be pleased accordingly. 

BisHop.—“ Worthy ;” has been an athlete; has “calves,” or 
sometimes “a pair of calves.” 

CAPTAIN (ARMY).—A dashing, well-dressed man in want either 
of cash or morals, and generally both. 

CAPTAIN (NAVAL), not much used.—*“ Jolly.” 
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CASTLE.—Always “ feudal.” 

CHARACTERS.—It is usual to have a bad young man and 
woman, a good young man and woman, two or three unin- 
telligent old persons neither good nor bad, and a few dummies 
of either sex, who perhaps ought not to be included under the 
head Characters. 

CHLORAL.—The poison administered to themselves by women 
intending to commit suicide. (See also “ Arsenic.”) 

CONFESSION.—When you have got the story into such a hope- 
less mess that your murder cannot by any other possibility be 
discovered, then naturally your murderer will confess. 

CONFIDENCE.—A secret told to a friend and confided by him 
to others. 

CoTTaAGEs.—Are “nestled,” not “situated,” and be careful not 
to forget the honeysuckle. 

CouNTRY HouseE.—If large, always Elizabethan. 

CrRIME.—An illegal act committed in order that it may be 
discovered in three volumes. Crimes are of two sorts; 1. the 
High Life ; 2. the Low Life. There are three in the first class, 

_ viz. Forgery, Breach of the Seventh Commandment, and 
Murder. The two latter also appear in the second class, 
together with Burglary, Assault, Theft, and kindred offences. 

CRITICS.—You know the celebrated definition invented by 
Théophile Gautier and copied by Disraeli. By the same 
token, you may be one yourself some day. Therefore, restrain 
your abuse of them. We never know what we may come to. 

CURATE.—Is expected to use bad language once in the book. 

DAGGER.—Only used in exoteric novels and such as deal with 
low life. Owing to the recent glut of “butcher” literature 
they have gone somewhat out of fashion. The Venetian glass 
dagger, of which the handle is snapped off, is the best, since it 
leaves no wound apparent. But poison is, after all, the nicest. 

DEATH.—Is caused by arsenic, broken heart, chloral, consump- 
tion, decline, drowning, duel, fire, hunting, pining away, 
shooting, suicide, and wounding. 

DELIRIUM.—(See “ Secret.”) 

DETECTIVE (in English novels).—A professional intended to be 
outdone in his own line of business by an amateur in the 
same. 

Diary.—A vehicle for conveying incriminating information 
which otherwise could not possibly have been discovered. 

DOCUMENTS.—When intended to be destroyed are torn up, 
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never burnt, or how could they subsequently be pieced 
together ? 

DucHEss.—Is “ dear,” portly, and respectable. 

DUKE.—Not much used. 

EArS.—“ Shell-like ” for heroine. 

EYEs.—Violet for heroine ; brown for honesty ; grey for cruelty. 

ELOPEMENT.—AlImost obsolete, owing to the telegraphic system. 

FIRE.—Only breaks out when girls are desired to appear in 
deshabille. See therefore that the fire never occurs during the 
daytime. 

Foot.—‘ Dainty” for heroine. 

FOREIGNER.—A shady character, of whose antecedents nothing 
is known, but who nevertheless gains admittance to the most 
select circles. If “wealthy,” he wears a fur coat and smokes 
big cigars and “ delicately-perfumed cigarettes.” 

FRENCH.—Is the language authors believe themselves to be using 
when they introduce and italicise words which they know are 
not English. 

GHOsTs.—None except those conforming to the rules, regula- 
tions, and bye-laws of the S.P.R. admitted. 

GOVERNESS.—Either spiteful, and mars the heroine ; or delightful, 
and marries the hero. 

GUARDS.—Heroes are usually recruited from these, or from some 
section of the Household Brigade. 

HAIR.—May be any colour. If false, it denotes bad morals. In 
the case of a woman, it is either “gathered carelessly into a 
knot,” “drawn back from the forehead,” or “braided at the 
back.” It is always done “simply,” and nothing but “a single 
rose” is ever worn in it. 

HERO (or HEROINE).—A portrait of yourself as you think you 
might have been. 

HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE.—(See “ Guards.”) 

HUNTING.—An opportunity for flirtation and a means of death. 

INDIAN NOVEL.—Make your characters decidedly black, and 
your story rather hot. Learn from troopers, and describe 
those details of fighting which officers and gentlemen are 
wont to conceal. Be cynical, be slangy, and the public will 
swarm to your productions like the flies that July evening 
in Poonah round the—— _ But that is another story. 

INGENUE.—A useful novelistic fiction. 

JESUIT.—A clever scoundrel who succeeds in the first volume, 
is baffled in the second, and shown up in the third. 
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Law.—Always at fault, and never even moderately equitable 
unless some woman can outwit the villain’s solicitors. 

LovE.—Four out of the five letters composing “novel” spell 
“love,” and hence four-fifths is the proportion indicated by 
the inventors of the English language of love to the whole 
matter of the book. 

LoveErRS.—The rule is, “Two to each girl, if good ; one apiece 
to the rest ; one rejected lover at least to remain single all his 
life.” 

MARQUIS.—An old and wicked French gentleman. 

MARRIAGE.—In first volume, dismal; in second, doubtful ; in 
third, happy. 

MONTE CARLO.—Describe the scene ; introduce the expressions, 
“ Pair,’ “Impair,’ “ Croupier,” “Le jeu est fait, rien ne va 
plus,” and make one person at least break the bank, and have 
his (or her) winnings stolen the same night. 

MORALS.—Most modern novels are without morals. 

MURDER.—A crime committed by an apparently respectable 
person, the suspicion of which is attached to one who is shown 
to be innocent only towards the end of the third volume. 

NAMES.—Take a “ Peerage,” and choose real names from those 
of well-known families. It adds piquancy, and if you make 
anybody wince, why should you care? Your withers are 
unwrung. 

NOsE.—Usually described only in the case of women. 

NOVELS.—If alluded to, speak disparagingly of them, Théophile 
Gautier says novels have two uses—one, material ; and the 
other, spiritual. The material use is to enrich the author, to 
adorn the library, increase the profits of paper merchants, 
provide wages for printers, and so forth. The spiritual use is 
this—that by inducing sleep, they prevent the reader perusing 
useful, virtuous, and enlightened journals, and other indigestible 
literature of the same kind. (See also “ Indian Novel,” “ Philo- 
sophical,” “ Railway,” “Social,” and “Sporting” ditto.) 

NuURSE.—Avoid young women who nurse male friends with a 
view to matrimony. This use of illness has been done to 
death. 

OATHS.—Many lady novelists still make great use of these. 

PHILOSOPHICAL NOVEL.—Describe the mental history of some 
misty-minded individual, who is led by information derived 
from a sixpenny Handbook to Philosophy to abandon the faith 
of his youth in favour of chaotic agnosticism, and then, in later 
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life, is influenced—how and why you can best explain—to 
adopt the form of belief professed by yourself. 


(N.B.—You will not refer specifically to the sixpenny handbook 
in question, but you must read it. In the actual text it will be 
sufficient to allude generally to Kant, Hegel, Reid, Berkeley, 
Hume, Fichte, Hobbes, Schopenhauer, Descartes, Plato, Apollo- 
dorus the Epicurean, Wolff, J. J. Wagner, Spinoza, Zeno the 
Eleatic, Pherecydes of Syros, and, of course, men like Metrodorus 
of Lampsacus, R. Lambruschini, Francois de la Mothe le Vayer, 
with others of like importance.) 


PLAGIARISM.—It is generally conceded that this is impossible, 
therefore copy freely. 


Sneerwell, Haven't I heard that line before ? 

Puff. No, I fancy not. Where, pray ? 

Dangle. Yes, 1 think there is something like it in 
“ Othello.” 

Puff. Gad! now you put me in mind on't, I believe there 
is. But that’s of no consequence; all that can be 
said is, that two people happened to hit upon the 
same thought, and Shakespeare made use of it first, 
that’s all— Zhe Critic, Act IIL, Se. 3. 


Formerly plagiarism was considered to be as possible as 
squaring the circle was impossible. Now the reverse is the 
case. An author gains admittance to a (not very) particular 
literary circle, and, by conforming to certain well-understood 
rules, finds it possible to square it ; after which he can cause it 
to be demonstrated by any member of the circle that plagiarism 
is a chimera, and originality a necessary virtue. 

PLoT.—It is still usual to have, one; some prefer two. If the 
latter, then remember Puff’s dictum, “The grand point in 
managing them is only to let your under-plot have as little 
connection with your main plot as possible.” (Zhe Critic, 
Act ITI., Se. 3.) 

PoIson.—(See “ Arsenic,” “ Chloral.”) 

PRINCE.—Always Russian. When a girl is in love with one, she 
addresses him as “ Mon Prince.” 

PUBLISHER.—A_ necessary middleman standing between you 
and the reading public. 

RAILWAY NOVEL.—Books of this class are read by travellers on 
long journeys when they have exhausted their newspaptrs, 
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and have perused not only the advertisements, notices, and 
cautions put up in their compartments by a considerate 
railway company, but also the directions printed in small 
type on the backs of their tickets. Having regard to the 
probable condition of the reader's mind under such circum- 
stances, it would seem immaterial how the railway novel is 
composed. It should, however, be light to hold in the hand, 
and the leaves should be perforated near the back so that they 
can be easily torn out and made into spills, &c. 

RELIGION.—Nothing need be said on this subject. 

SALE.—If you follow the advice given in these Maxims you are 
pretty sure to be sold; the only question is, Will you be 
bought ? 

SECRETS.—Are always divulged except when first mentioned 
towards the close of the book. The methods of divulging are 
six: I. by leaving about papers on which the secret is 
written ; 2. by talking loudly in the presence of those from 
whom it is desired the secret should be kept ; 3. by somnam- 
bulism or talking in sleep; 4. by delirium; 5. by visions in 
dreams ; and 6. by blotting-paper. 

SOCIAL NOVEL.—A blue book with a yellow back. 

SocIETY.—Use only the highest or the lowest, though you 
probably know nothing of either, and show only the “seamy 
side.” 

SOMNAMBULISM.—(See “ Secret.”) 

SPORTING NOVEL.—Take two or three descriptions of runs 
from a sporting weekly; see that your heroine is always 
nearest the brush ; make your hero speak of her as a “ filly,” 
and propose to her in hunting phraseology on a frosty 
morning in the kennels ; spin the above material into three 
equal volumes, and you will find that such men as Surtees 
and Whyte Melville are not even in the same field with you. 

SUICIDE.—A convenient method of weeding out bad characfers 
whom the rest are too virtuous to murder. (See also “Chloral.”) — 

SusPICION.—Odium attached to the innocent. 

TEETH.— Pearls” for women, “regular” for men. They may 
be spoken of collectively as “a pleasing set,” and are then 
usually said to be “ displayed ” ; ¢.g., when the hero smiles. 

TITLE.—Miss Braddon once published a serial story under the 
title of “Her Splendid Misery.” Before long a fellow-author 
wrote to say he had already so named one of his novels. She 
accordingly changed it to “Her Gilded Cage.” Some one 
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immediately went to her publishers to say that this title also 
had been forestalled. She next proposed to call it “ Barbara’s 
History,” but discovered that “Barbara’s History” had 
already been written. Finally, the novel was christened, 
“The Story of Barbara; Her Splendid Misery and Her 
Gilded Cage.” This shows the need of aiming at originality 
in titles. None of the rest of the book need be intentionally 
original. (See “ Plagiarism.”) 

UNCLE (Avunculus legans)—A person who makes money 
presents and leaves unexpected legacies. He must be care- 
fully distinguished from the Fleet Street variety, A vunculus 
tripilaris. 

VILLAIN. “When the villains fail or mend 

The story always ought to end.” 


VoLUMES.—The first should titillate ; the second, mystify ; and 
the third, explain. 

Wipow.—A very wicked or a very pious female. 

WIFE.—If introduced as such at the commencement, a little 
dallying with the Serpent is expected. 

WILL.—Is made to be altered, left about, or lost—if irre- 
trievably, then see that a subsequent and more equitable Will 
is discovered. 

WorLD.—Consists of Great Britain, Paris, the Riviera, Rome, 
Naples, Venice, and Homburg. Some novelists believe that 
there are other places, and occasionally allude to them ; but it 
is unsafe to venture beyond the localities indicated. 

YEOMANRY.—Give balls. 

YOUNGER SONS.—Call these “ detrimentals,’ but make them 
better than their elder brothers. Of course you must never 
give them any money to begin with, but this need not prevent 
you putting them in the Blues or Life Guards. 


EGOMET. 





A TURKISH BRIGAND ROMANCE. 


IF you travel by the railway (and what a primitive railway it 
was to be sure—with its little shanty stations, where the groups 
of Turkish peasants stood agape at every train that passed as if 
their wonder at the snorting, smoky ‘means of locomotion had 
for ever taken the place of any more active employment of life! ) 
from Haidar-Pashar, on the Bosphorus, to Ismidt, and you get 
out at a little station almost exactly half-way between the two 
places,—if you then mount one of the little rough country horses, 
always ready at five minutes’ order, trust yourself tenderly to 
the trial of an awful imitation of a saddle “alla franca,” and ride 
for six slow and painful hours, you will come to the curious, 
tumble-down village where Ayesha lives. It nestles high up in 
the hills close to a haunted wood, the home of the demon who 
is a terror to the simple-minded Turkish folk, but who has a 
sufficiently kind heart to have never manifested himself since the 
time when he was seen by the grandfather of the most ancient 
elder of the village, and then only in the shape of a stag with a 
single horn growing out from between his eyes,—high up in the 
hills from which glimpses may be had, over depressions in the 
sweeping downs, of the blue Marmara—hills where the air is 
scented by the wild thyme and mint in the summer, and the 
vine runs wild; where the harvests are plentiful if the seed 
be only sown; where the thick underwood affords cover in the 
winter for numberless wood-cock—fine sport for outlandish 
guns; where little clear streams purl for ever musically under 
the trees, and the wild flowers grow, and the birds sing, and 
peace and contentment might, but for man, reign undisturbed 
for ever. 

Eight long hours would Mehemet, a great handsome giant of 
a Turkish peasant, often tramp on foot through that beautiful 
country behind his scraggy pack-horses from his village (the 
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same in which Ayesha lived) to the small town with a railway 
station, where he would sell his charcoal for money to be paid to 
the tax-collector, and seven hours back again, with one taken 
for rest between. At the end of the sixteen hours’ journey 
Mehemet would lounge into what he called his “harem,” and be 
greeted by his old mother, its one inmate, with a plate of rice, 
and the unfailing question : 

“ Didst thou ride the beasts back ?” 

“Not I,” was the invariable answer; “I am heavier than 
charcoal.” 


“Very right,” the old woman would reply ; “wise men walk 
where fools ride.” 

After his plate of rice he would saunter off to the Kavédgi, 
the coffee-seller, whose small shop formed a kind of meeting- 
place for the men of the village, and after bidding the “ Peace be 
with you” to his gossips, and receiving from them the “And 
with you be peace,” would enter into a conversation which 
consisted frequently—ideas being as scarce as news, and necessity 
for their interchange therefore absent—of prolonged intervals of 
silence linked together by grunts. Sometimes, if he were pretty 
flush of money, he would indulge in a little cup of muddy black 
coffee to accompany his cigarette of contraband tobacco. As to 
the tobacco being contraband, that must not be laid to his 
blame; the tobacco administration was in the hands of 
foreigners, a pack of Giaours and money-grabbers, whose 
ends, he thought, in his simple peasant’s faith, it would be 
serving his God and his Padishah to frustrate. And Mehemet 
frustrated them with considerable success, and was on the whole— 
happiness after all being a relative term—a happy man. He 
really wanted for nothing. He had .a cow and a few sheep 
which grazed under the eye of the village herdsman and 
shepherd on the common pasture-land—commons have not yet 
even begun to be enclosed in Turkey; and a queer old-world 
sight it is to see the shepherd in by no means a Watteau 
costume, but attired in skins of departed members of his flock, 
playing on his Pan-pipe strange outlandish melodies with which 
the air of that country has vibrated for countless centuries. 
Then to pay his taxes, and buy a little rice and coffee and one 
or two articles of clothing for his old mother, Mehemet burnt 
charcoal and sold it, as above set forth; and that same old 
mother herself spun and wove the wool sheared from the backs 


of his sheep into clothes for him, and they had their little cottage 
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to live in. He had a gun too—a wonderful French gun, which, 
after painful scrapings and savings, he had managed to buy in 
Stamboul, and by which he added sometimes a savoury morsel 
to the scanty meals; and he grew maize on a bit of land 
near the village, and contraband tobacco behind his cottage. 
Surely there was nothing more that the soul of Mehemet could 
desire. 

Yes! there was! His soul longed for a harem more attractively 
inhabited than at present, and as an abstract principle and 
matter of theory he considered that it was time that he should 
take unto himself a wife. But he had gone far beyond the mere 
abstract principle, and had found an object for his philosophy in 
the person of Ayesha. It is on the whole unusual, though less 
so in the country than in the towns, that a Turk should fall in 
love before his marriage, or even see his future spouse’s face 
undisguised by a yashmak. But Mehemet was one of the 
exceptions. The field of Ayesha’s parents adjoined his, and he 
had had many opportunities of noticing her graceful figure and 
her pretty face (for the custom of wearing the yashmak is more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance when work is 
being done in the fields). Nay, Mehemet and Ayesha had even 
found occasion to exchange a few words every now and then, she 
responding shyly to his advances at first, but subsequently 
showing much ingenuity in contriving to be close to him at 
some hour or other of the day. And so the end of it all was 
that Mchemet was very much in love—had sold a few sheep in 
order to raise sufficient money to put his house in order, and had 
made his mother propose formally for him to Ayesha’s parents 
for her hand. Thus Mehemet’s cup of happiness was soon 
to be complete. Ayesha’s parents were nothing loth to lessen 
the number of their household by one, and the marriage was 
arranged, as also the dowry of a cow and a few more sheep 
which Ayesha was to bring with her to swell her future husband’s 
fortune. Therefore Mehemet could not for the life of him 
understand why it was, on the day on which this history begins, 
that Ayesha seemed so reluctant to come near the confines of 
his field, in spite of the many obvious chances he gave her, and 
that when at last she did approach him her face was swollen 
with weeping, and her eyes still streaming tears. Being—except 
as to divers scoldings from, or quarrels with, his mother—quite 
unused to the ways of women, none of the explanations occurred 
to him which might have come into the sophisticated mind of a 
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Western man, even in his own class. He did not give vent to 
any consolatory reflections on the variableness or unaccount- 
ability of the fair sex ; he simply cocked his fez forward, put his 
head on one side, rubbed his fingers through his hair, stared at 
her, puzzled and uncomfortable, and waited for an explanation. 
But as Ayesha went on with the pretence at hoeing—which was 
her pretext for coming near him—without speaking a word, 
scarcely even raising her eyes, he plucked up his courage, and, 
hoeing too vigorously on his side, said— 

“What art thou crying for ?” 

To this abrupt question he received no answer for so long, that 
he looked up startled from his work to find Ayesha, with a 
disturbing forgetfulness of proprieties, leaning on her hoe and 
looking at him with an expression of such evident distress that 
he also forget himself and, stopping the quite unnecessary 
trouble he was taking over a piece of ground already thoroughly 
prepared, he took a stride nearer to her and asked again, in a 
louder tone— 

“ What art thou crying for?” 

His movement and his voice startled Ayesha into her hoeing 
again ; but a trembling answer came back to him :— 

“TI am going to be married.” 

This announcement plunged Mehemet into an abyss of 
astonishment. His mind became a blank ; he blamed himself 
for not understanding the ways of women ; he tried to conceive 
some reason why he too should weep because he was going to 
be married, and could find none—on the contrary, he was 
delighted. Ayesha seemed to him more lovely and desirable 
than ever. A little auburn curl had escaped from under her 
mahrama, and was waving in the light breeze and shining in the 
sun ; all he felt was a wild wish to run up to her and kiss it. 
But though his amazement had entirely driven his fictitious work 
out of his mind, the proprieties kept him standing where he was, 
though blankly staring at Ayesha. At last he found his tongue. 

“T have not understood,” he said. “I also am going to be 
married. It is arranged that we are to be married ; why should 
that make thee cry ?” 

“Truly thou hast not understood,” replied Ayesha miserably. 
“Tt is not thee I am to marry—would God it were! I am to be 
married to Bahri Bey.” 

Mehemet stood as one stunned. His hoe dropped from his 
hand, his knees trembled under him, he nearly fell, He looked 
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up at the familiar hills round him, and though he seemed to see 
each well-known point and feature with extraordinary distinct- 
ness, he scarcely recognized them ; they had a strangeness about 
them. He looked down at the soil at his feet ; that too he saw 
with a sight unnaturally clear; each tiny grain of earth,! each 
minute fragment of stone, were cut out in sharp relief ; but it was 
not, it seemed, the same soil he saw every day. And the light 
of day grew pale, and all the beautiful colours which clothed the 
luxuriant nature round him looked dead, and nothing was the 
same, for he himself had changed, and a great bitterness had 
entered into his soul. 

“Bahri Bey!” he groaned at last, and even his own voice was 
unfamiliar to him, as if some stranger were speaking. “Bahri 
Bey! I have not understood. I had arranged all with thy 
father ; what has happened? They cannot break their word! 
By Allah!” he said, with sudden savageness in his tone, “ I will 
keep them to it!” 

“May God grant it!” said Ayesha, with sobs rising in her 
throat. “I have refused, and kept on refusing, but they will not 
listen, and in the end I may be forced, or worse shall happen. 
Do thy best, and may God grant it! I must not stop here 
talking. I have recommended thee to God. ... Ah! Mehemet, 
I love thee much!” And with this ingenuous and heartfelt 
confession Ayesha turned sadly and walked away, the tears 
streaming from her eyes, whilst Mehemet stood looking after 
her, with the veil of strangeness thrown over his vision. 

At last he gathered himself together, and, picking up his 
fallen tool, turned his face homeward. He had made up his 
mind that in some way or other he would keep old Sadi, 
Ayesha’s father, to his promise, and would frustrate Bahri Bey ; 
how, he could not yet see, and indeed a fresh blow of despair 
struck him every time that the name of Bahri Bey occurred to 
him, for this was a terrible rival indeed. Bahri Bey was a rich 
Turkish proprietor, some fifty years old, who lived in a large 
tchiftik* hard by. He had many thousand acres of land, and 
numerous herds of cattle and flocks of sheep; he was the 
descendant of a great line of Dereh-Beys, or Lords of the 
Valley, and had succeeded in preserving much of the possessions 
and greatness of his ancestors ; had himself been Miitessarif, or 
governor, of the district, when, after the manner of his kind, he 
had considerably added to his wealth, and now, retired into 
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private life, divided his time between his ¢chift/ik and Stamboul, 
where he had a ya/é on the Bosphorus. So Mehemet thought 
on all the luxury and glory of Bahri Bey, and chill despair 
crushed his soul. “ He is rich,” he kept on murmuring to him- 
self, “he could get any beautiful Circassian girl he chose ; why 
cannot he leave Ayesha to me?” 

His first move in the fight against fate was a direct appeal to 
Sadi. But seeing, after an hour's pleading and furious reproach, 
that in that quarter no hope was to be found, he went his way 
with a still heavier heart, but a resolve as fixed as ever. 

Now Bahri Bey was a man of definite decision and quick 
action. Having made up his mind that he would marry Ayesha, 
whose grace and beauty had often greatly struck him as he rode 
past her working in the fields, he had promptly sent for Sadi, 
her father, and announcing his determination, to the intense 
astonishment and delight of the good peasant, ordered him to 
prepare his daughter to be married in fifteen days’ time. 

But when Sadi announced the good news at home, he met 
with perfectly unexpected opposition, for far from being over- 
joyed at the magnificent prospect laid before her, Ayesha 
refused point-blank to be a party to the marriage, and would 
not be moved. Sadi and her mother tried every means—fiattery, 
persuasion, threats, upbraiding, scorn, authority—and the more 
they tried, the more Ayesha exasperated them by repeating 
that she was afraid of Bahri and should die if she married him, 
that her marriage with Mehemet was arranged and must be 
carried out, and that she would thus be quite contented. Sadi 
finally put an end to the matter by saying that her contentment 
was empty talk, of which he required no more, and that in fifteen 
days she should be the wife of Bahri, whatever might be her fear 
of him ; besides which, he added, it was only kindness to the 
man she loved, for were Mehemet to be the cause of his wishes 
being thwarted, Bahri would surely kill him. He had, in fact, 
mentioned her engagement to Mehemet in his conversation with 
Bahri, and the latter had said as much. 

Then Ayesha, in the darkness of the night, weeping in the 
corner which was her sleeping-place, but where it seemed to her 
that sleep would never come to her again, became convinced that 
resistance was hopeless ; she was terrified at what her father had 
said of Bahri’s vengeance on Mehemet if she married him, and 
convinced that it was no invention to force her to consent. All 
she could do would be to tell Mehemet next day ; he was big 
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and strong and might be able to save matters yet. How she told 
him and what effect it had on him has already been related. 
* * * * * 

Slightly before sunset of the day before that fixed for his 
wedding with Ayesha, Bahri was walking, as was his wont, in 
a grove of trees not two hundred yards away from his house, 
when he suddenly felt a crushing blow upon his head; the 
next thing he knew was that he was lying on his back watching 
the stars, which were just beginning to glimmer palely forth 
from a sky in which some traces of sunset-glory still remained, 
and that things seemed strange to him, as if he were looking 
through some one else’s eyes. He attempted to sit up in 
order to collect himself, when he found himself confronted by 
the barrel of a revolver, held by a man whom he thought he 
recognized, and who ordered him roughly'to lie down. “If 
you attempt to get up without permission, you will be killed,” 
he added ; “we are three armed, you are one unarmed ; no harm 
will happen to you, if you do as you are told.” So he lay quietly 
back, and looked at the stars, and presently coming more to 
himself made pretty certain that he had been taken by brigands ; 
that would mean a tiresomely big ransom ; but the risk was none, 
as he was sure that he could pay it at once. As to his wedding, 
it was put off for a few days, which was annoying, certainly ; but 
after all it did not really matter ; besides it would be such a 
pleasant contrast to go for the first time to the arms of the 
lovely Ayesha from this rough adventure. Thus he rapidly put 
himself into a comparatively happy frame of mind, and when 
ordered, as soon as night had fully set in, to get up and walk 
between two of his guardians, the third walking behind, all three 
with revolvers ready in their hands, he started off pretty briskly, 
feeling only a little dizzy from the blow on his head, but no fear. 
They took a north-easterly direction, striking straight into the 
great range of stony hills which forms the back-bone, running 
east and west, of the southern half of Bithynia. For the first 
three hours Bahri walked well; the exercise and movement 
through the night air helped him to recover from the shock 
he had suffered ; all he felt was considerable curiosity as to 
where he was to be taken to, and who were the men who had 
captured him. That great giant of a fellow behind him, he was 
certain he had seen him somewhere before, but though he racked 
his brains he could get no recollection of how or where. As he 
was puzzling over this he felt a sharp pain in the sole of his 
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right foot, which suddenly reminded him that when he had been 
kidnapped he had only a thin pair of slippers on, most unfit for 
long tramps over rough and rocky hill-sides. He carefully felt 
his slippers as he walked, and came to the unpleasant conclusion 
that the sole was worn right through in the place where he felt 
the pain, and that in a very short time there would be no soles 
left at all to protect his feet. Presently, for the first time breaking 
the silence, he appealed to his guards to stop, for he was walking 
on bare feet. They answered shortly that they had far to go before 
sunrise and had no time to lose. Soon the pain became so great 
that he could no longer choose his steps, but stumbled along 
anyhow, continually striking his bleeding feet against corners of 
rock, now and again nearly falling, sick and faint with pain and 
exhaustion. The two men walking at his sides could not but 
take pity on him, and gave him some support ; but the party 
was urged on by the tall man behind, who would allow no 
slackening of the pace. They had now been going for five hours, 
it was about half-past one in the morning, a little more than 
two hours to sunrise, and in those two hours it seemed from 
the muttered conversation of Bahri’s companions, that much 
distance had yet to be covered. The despair with which he 
heard this, redoubled the pain he was suffering ; each step was 
a pang of agony, and what with this, and the blow on his head 
in the evening, and the emptiness of his stomach, for he had 
not, of course, had his sunset-meal, Bahri at last found relief in 
delirium. He talked and laughed wildly, welcomed his com- 
panions to his wedding-feast, extolled the beauty of Ayesha, 
laughed at Sadi, railed at Mehemet, much to the amusement of 
the men at his sides ; the third man pressed them on with a 
grim stern face, in unbroken silence. 

When for the second time in twelve hours Bahri regained 
consciousness, the sun was already well up; he was lying in a 
wood ; a few yards off him were two of his companions of the 
night’s march, and some seven or eight others stretched in 
various attitudes of repose ; a little apart were sitting two little 
children, a girl and boy ; close by him was the tall man who had 
driven him so cruelly, watching him, and, as his eyes met those 
of Bahri, he gave a peculiar smile. 

“ Here, Essad,” he called out. “Our good friend Bahri Bey 
has woke up.” 

At the call a magnificent-looking man, well-dressed and fully 
armed, came up to Bahri Bey and politely made a salaam to him, 
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“T am glad to see you, Effendim,” he said. “I fear you must 
be suffering great pain from your feet, but we could not act 
otherwise. They will no doubt get better soon, and when you 
go back it will be possible for you to ride. We have a letter 
ready for you to sign to order your horse here ; but before 
looking at that you must eat. Bring meat and drink to the 
Effendi,” he continued, raising his voice. 

Bahri, who had greatly recovered himself by means of the few 
hours’ sleep he had enjoyed after his delirium, ate well of the 
rough food-set before him and drank a good draught of milk. 
Essad, who was the chief of the band, watched him with approval. 

“T am glad to see you eat,” said he ; “be happy, Effendim, 
for we wish you nothing but good; truly your visit was not 
chosen by yourself, but it depends entirely upon yourself how 
soon you return. Whilst you are with us we are your slaves, 
and will serve you well. If you will sign that letter we will send 
it to its destination, and then you had better rest again.” 

“T will read it,” said Bahri; and he read that, unless within 
five days from that date, three thousand five hundred pounds 
were deposited in a bag at a certain spot distant about two hours’ 
ride from his house, he would be killed ; that therefore he begged 
that that sum might be deposited as indicated as expeditiously 
as possible. His face fell; things had begun to wear an 
ugly look. 

“You are asking impossibilities,” he said. “I have .scarcely 
any money in my house. All my property is in my houses 
and land. In order to raise such a sum as that, they must send 
to Stamboul, and it must be a week at least before I can get the 
money back. Besides, the sum is too large. I am not so rich as 
you think.” 

Essad looked at the tall man, who shrugged his shoulders 
with a gesture of contradiction ; then, “ Effendim,” he said, “let 
us not waste words. We know exactly your wealth, and what 
money you have available. My companions are difficult fellows 
to restrain, and unless you sign that letter at once I shall not be 
able to restrain them. I beg you will sign it.” 

Bahri held out until he saw that his resistance was too seriously 
dangerous ; but at last he signed the letter, only asking that it 
might be sent as soon as possible. 

By the morning of the following day, when Bahri awoke, the 
messenger who had taken the letter was back. He enquired 
anxiously of him of what news he brought, 
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“What news should I bring? No news at all,” replied the 
man, with a shrug of his shoulders ; “I delivered the letter into 
the hands of one of your servants; the answer will be found, I 
suppose, at the appointed place in four days from this.” There 
was an expression: in his face as he said this that sent an 
uncomfortable shiver down Bahri’s back. 

But although he felt the shadow of death over him, he accepted 
the situation with that happy resignation natural to a Turkish 
Mussleman. He grumbled a little at the pain given him by his feet, 
for the band was always on the march, moving from place to place 
in the vicinity, so as to elude the search of the Government force 
which might have been sent out after them, but passing now and 
then near one village or the other to enable them to buy such 
provisions as could be found. On the whole, however, his 
temper was so cheerful, and his demeanour so undismayed, that his 
captors were evidently much attracted by him, and the intercourse 
between them and their captive was of a most pleasant and friendly 
nature. But his chief interest and curiosity were centred in the 
two children. They were the pets and darlings of these rough 
brigands, who played with them, caressed them, carried them if 
they were tired, and in every way showed them the greatest care 
and affection. So that at first Bahri had supposed them to be 
the children of the chief, and on the third day of his captivity 
had enquired of one of his unwelcome friends whether this 
were so, 

“Not at all,” had answered the man, raising his head in a 
decided negative, “we took them nearly a month ago from a 
village not far off. We have asked a ransom of one hundred and 
fifty pounds for them, and as the village from which they come 
is well-to-do, we are certain it is not too much. ... We gave 
one week’s time for the money to be paid, and have kept on 
giving extension of time because we love the children, and cannot 
bear to lay hands on them.” He stopped here for a few 
minutes, but presently went on again with a voice low and thick. 
“ But the time is come, we cannot let ourselves be played with ; 
if we let them go without the ransom demanded, we shall be 
no longer feared, and that means murder only, and no money ; 
and we want money, and love not killing. This morning we sent 
a last message, the village is not far ; to-morrow morning at sun- 
rise their fate will be decided ; and we fear greatly.” As he 
finished, great tears welled up in the fellow’s eyes. 

That day the brigands lavished more loving attention on the 
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children even than they had shown on those preceding, and 
when early in the evening the little ones had gone to sleep on 
the rough couch improvised for them, long and anxious council 
was held amongst them. It was clear to Bahri that Essad and 
the tall man who had been so unfeeling towards himself had 
taken the part of sparing the children, and were doing their 
utmost to persuade their comrades to the more merciful course. 
The discussion being protracted, and at times excited, he over- 
heard enough to learn that the majority took no notice of the 
tall man, who was, he understood, a new comer, and threatened 
to depose Essad from being their chief unless he carried out 
relentlessly the rules of their livelihood. At last the fatal 
decision was taken, and the brigands lay down for the night ; 
but Bahri, lying awake, saw one after the other of them steal up 
to the children, and bend over them gently in their peaceful sleep. 
Before sunrise next morning two emissaries left the primitive 
encampment for the final answer. Within two hours they were 
back, and Bahri heard despair in their voices—they had nothing 
to show but a letter. 

After that, his painful interest in the fate of the children was 
so intense that he lost all count of time, and it seemed to him as 
if he were enduring a fearful dream. The events seemed to run 
into one another, and get confused. The brigands were playing 
with the children, caressing them, passing them from one to the 
other, and kissing them ; then a game was extemporized—they 
had to lie down and see how long they could keep quiet whilst 
being tickled, and there were shouts of childish laughter, whilst 
great ruffians turned away and sobbed ; suddenly there was a 
flash of yataghans, a vision of spouting blood, a few convulsive 
struggles, and two little draggled corpses lay on the ground. 
Then these were sadly lifted up and carried for a march of about 
an hour to the spot where the letter had been found ; there they 
were laid down and covered with heaps of flowers. 

The rest of that day, the fourth, was passed in sullen silence ; 
a humanising influence had passed away, nothing but rude ferocity 
was left. Bahri was left to the companionship of his own 
thoughts, and of the tall man, whose face, white and set, seemed 
to be always glaring on him with a fixed purpose written on it. 
The evening came, they were now in familiar country, not three 
hours’ distant from Bahri’s #chiftlik and Ayesha’s village, and 
scouts were set out for the night, for there was danger of 
Government forces being out in search of the brigands. After 
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the evening meal, Bahri composed himself as best he could for a 
night’s rest, whilst the tall brigand, as usual, came and set him- 
self down by him to continue his unceasing watch. Fatigue, and 
excitement, and the horror of the morning’s scene had overcome 
Bahri, and he soon fell into a heavy sleep. He had scarcely, 
however, it seemed to him, slept for a minute before he was 
awakened by a voice whispering in his ear, 

“Bahri Bey!” 

He started up, and saw the white face of the tall brigand close 
to his in the moonlight. 

“ Suss/” said the brigand. “Hush, my Bey! I will speak 
to thee but very softly, and thou, in answering, wake no one, and 
be prudent. Listen to what I say. In the morning thou must 
surely die, for certain it is that the ransom will not be ready ; my 
purpose was laid that time should not be given. There can be 
no respite, for at any moment the Government troops may be 
here, and thou canst not have delay. But listen. Thou wast to 
have married Ayesha, the daughter of Sadi; the evil eye was 
upon thee when thy desire of her arose. She was promised to 
me, Mehemet, the son of Said, and I swore I would keep them 
to their word. On thy death I would leave the band and go 
back to the village and marry her ; but I do not wish thee to die. 
I am sick of blood, and would I had died before those two 
children; but I had sworn, and thine is the responsibility. 
Nevertheless, give me thy word that thou wilt renounce Ayesha, 
and that I shall marry her, and I will endeavour to lead thee 
away in safety. If not, the responsibility is again thine.” 

For a moment Bahri sat in stony astonishment ; his mind 
could, scarcely more than had SAdi’s before, take in the real 
purport of Mehemet’s story. He was brought to himself by an 
impatient whisper from Mehemet: “I want thine answer,” he 
said ; “delay not ; time does not remain—look ! ”—and following 
the direction of Mehemet’s finger, he was startled to see the 
Eastern sky already growing pale. So he had slept, he thought 
first before replying, until almost morning ; but unconsciously, 
almost, his mind was working and his answer was ready. 

“So it is the girl Ayesha,” he said, “ and thou art Mehemet the 
son of Said, I thought I knew thy face. So that old fool Sadi 
did not lie and it is thou that wilt marry her. Yet how dost 
thou dare brave it? Let me go free with thee and how canst 
thou be certain what will follow?” 

“ Thou wilt give thy word, and it is enough,” answered Mehemet. 
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The instinct of high honour natural to the Turk when not 
smothered in Western corruption was all alive in Bahri. “I 
give my word,” he said. “There is no doubtful choice between 
life and a girl,” he added reflectively ; “truly wisdom is a good 
thing ; thine is the love of the ignorant.” 

“Then rise,” whispered Mehemet, taking no notice of the 
concluding remark, “rise, and follow me. There is much danger, 
but thou shalt escape or I will die.” 

Softly they rose and crept together past the sleeping brigands ; 
one turned in his sleep and muttered as they went, and a stone 
kicked by the foot of Bahri rolled and clattered. They lay down 
quickly, close together, and did not move for five minutes ; then 
crept on softly and fearfully again, as if the least noise would 
have called forth a troop of devils at their backs. For two 
hundred yards they went thus; then Mehemet straightened 
himself up a little. 

“Come, my little Bey,” he whispered, using the familiar 
Turkish diminutive, “let us get along a little quicker. We are 
free of danger behind. I wish I knew where Essad had put out 
his scouts. But if we go by the rocky ground and avoid the 
paths, we must be safe. Would I had decided quicker ; but I 
could not tell whether to let thee die, or to take thy word. The 
children saved thee ; it was all for the sake of Ayesha. Now, 
if the morning light would only delay, we should be safe ; but 
see how fast the day comes on, and the scouts must be still some 
way in front.” 

Indeed, the morning was coming on dpace, and already the 
air was full of that pale unearthly glare which precedes the 
rising sun, giving all things a ghastly and strange look, and 
throwing an unnatural glamour on the great bare rocks, as if they 
were in a lunar landscape. Both of the companions in that 
fearful morning walk felt, too, as if this were part of another life, 
a slice of experience, as it were, apart from themselves and the 
world in which they lived and which they knew. They stopped 
breathless at the sight of a dark form against the brightening 
sky a little way to the front, and took a détour only to find on 
better observation that it was a thorn-bush of misleading shape. 
Presently Mehemet quickened his pace and spoke again. 

“In old times I knew Essad, before the girl he was to marry 
had been ill-treated by Zaptiehs, and he had been driven to such 
madness by his sufferings in prison because he took vengeance 
on them, and by their insults and wickedness when he had been 
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set free, that he became a brigand to revenge himself better. 
Thou wouldst have married Ayesha although she had been 
promised to me, and Sadi, may God give him evil! would not 
listen to me, and threatened that thou wouldst kill me. I ask 
thy pardon, Bey Effendi, but I saw no other way; I went to 
Essad and proposed thy capture, in order to kill thee. Now 
thou hast renounced Ayesha and promised her to me, I am 
sorry for thy suffering ; but God is good, and with time thou 
shalt forget it, whilst I would serve thee always. Rejoice now, 
for we are safe, and may speed on our way. They will not dare 
come to the village on account of the Government troops.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking before passing over a little 
ridge he stumbled, with a sharp cry, and nearly fell, whilst the 
startling report of a fire-arm rang through the morning air. At 
the same moment a man, over whom he had tripped, sprung 
from beneath his feet and seized him by the throat. “Back,” 
cried the latter fiercely, “it is forbidden to pass here.” 

“Forbidden ?” panted Mehemet in reply. “Who said so?” 
And in a second, before Bahri had time to spring to his 
assistance, a corpse rolled at Mehemet’s feet, with the stab of a 
yataghan through the heart. Mehemet snatched the dead man’s 
rifle and ammunition from him, and thrust them into Bahri’s 
hands. 

“We are past the scout now,” he cried, with a kind of gasp, 
“and we may go like the wind, without care. It is more blood, 
but how could I help it? That gun will have awakened the 
whole band. We must fly like birds, they must already be 
running to assist, and going fast they can be but twenty minutes’ 
distant.” 

They set to running. Mehemet, with the practised foot of 
the countryman accustomed to the rough rocky ground, bounding 
from boulder to boulder as surely, and if he had been alone as 
swiftly, as a goat, but Bahri, unaccustomed to such exercise and 
with his feet still sore from his first night’s adventure, going un- 
certainly, missing his footing often, and sadly retarding the pace. 
But he set his courage to it and laboured bravely on, till suddenly 
slipping on the edge of a rock, he fell heavily forward with a 
groan, and lay helpless, half-fainting with pain. Mehemet 
brought himself up sharp, and in a moment was at his side, 
pulling him up. 

“Come, my little Bey!” he said. “Courage! a fall is nothing 
when life is in speed and death in delay.” 
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But Bahri could not put his foot to the ground. His ankle 
was broken, he could not move a step. Mehemet understood 
his case at once, cast a desperate look backward, and seemed to 
reflect—yet for scarce a moment. 

“I am with thee, Bey Effendi,” he said; “I have given my 
word.” And then, lifting up Bahri in his powerful arms, he went 
forward again, with clenched teeth and fixed resolve. 

But it was slow work, for though a man be big and powerful, 
the weight of one of his fellows is a heavy load for him, and 
anxious, for the report of the rifle must have been heard at least 
by the other scout, who must be running up to see what had 
happened, would discover the death of his comrade, and would 
immediately give the alarm to the whole band. Rapidly 
Mehemet cast up the start which this would give him in time ; 
there was cover, a wood, a long way on to the right, a wood 
which stretched right away to his own village. If he could reach 
that, the chances of escape were all in favour of both of them ; if 
not—he looked round to see what were the possibilities. There 
was nothing but here and there a rock sticking up which might 
serve as a cover, but was a most doubtful hiding-place. The 
sun had now just risen, pouring a flood of glorious light over the 
whole country; there was no morning mist, nor the lightest 
breeze to temper his rays. With the sweat rolling from him, 
but undismayed, untired, with surprising strength, Mehemet 
bore on towards his goal, Bahri lying heavy and helpless in his 
arms ; only now and then, without waiting a moment for rest, he 
cast a glance backward to see whether he was yet followed. 
Suddenly he started, he thought a distant shout had fallen on 
his ear ; he looked round again but could see nothing. Hark! 
another shout! This time there was no doubt about it ; but it was 
not from behind, it was from the right-hand side, even a little to 
the front. Thither Mehemet- directed his eyes; he stopped, 
rooted to the spot. 

“Wallahi, my little Bey,” he cried, “we are already overtaken ; 
they have made also for the wood, and outstripped us far.” 

“ Drop me and run,” said Bahri, “they will yet perhaps await 
my ransom ; if thou canst save thyself thou mayest hasten the 
payment, in any case one would die instead of two.” 

“Impossible,” replied Mehemet, “I have sworn to stay by 
you ;” as he spoke he moved under the shelter of a rock, about 
four feet high, putting it between him and his pursuers ; “ we can 
use our rifles,” he said. “I must lean you against this rock, we 
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can both fire over it. Can you do it, my Bey?” and he propped 
him up behind the rock. 

“T can do it,” replied Bahri, and taking a careful aim he fired ; 
the shot took no effect except to stop the advance of the 
brigands, who seeing one of the fugitives already wounded, had 
not counted on resistance, and were now only a few hundred 
yards off, although they had not fired a shot. But Bahri 
undeceived them, and in a moment six or seven bullets whistled 
by in reply. Then the unequal battle began in real earnest. 
The brigands, who were eight in number, made no attempt to 
advance, and themselves at first got under such cover as was 
available ; for two Winchester rifles, well handled, can make a 
very formidable defence against eight enemies. For some 
minutes a dropping fire was sustained from both sides, now and 
then a crash upon the rock in front of them telling Bahri and 
Mehemet of the marksmanship of their opponents, when suddenly 
the former threw up his arms and fell backward without a moan. 
Leaning up against the rock, scarcely able to move more than 
enough to use his rifle owing to his injured ankle, his head and 
shoulders had remained exposed, a good mark for the hostile 
bullets. One had hit him fair in the forehead ; Mehemet was 
spattered with his brains. 

“Tt has finished,” muttered Mehemet, setting his teeth. 
“Would God I could at least hit one of them!” 

The brigands had greeted the successful shot with a shout, 
and now gaining courage, two crept out of their cover from each 
side, moving to right and left, with the object of creeping round 
Mehemet and shooting him from the flank. But the latter had 
not lost his nerve in the slightest degree ; always dodging behind 
his rock when not taking aim, he fought like a lion brought to 
bay, and after he had, to his keen satisfaction, disabled two of 
his attackers, the flank movements ceased, and the direct fire 
became hotter than ever. When suddenly he heard a sound which 
stopped the beating of his brave heart,—he felt that it was all 
over. There was the sound of firing from behind him ; bullets 
whistled over his head from the opposite direction. Dropping 
under cover from the front fire he faced desperately round, rifle 
in hand. And then all his hope surged up triumphant within 
him. There, scarce two hundred yards off, lining a ridge of 
rising ground, were men in uniform—the Government forces 
sent out in pursuit of the brigands. Unperceived in the excite- 
ment of the fray they had come, drawn by the sound of firing. 
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Forgetting all danger, heedless of the bullets whistling round him, 
he stood up to his full height and laughed aloud in the direction 
of his furious adversaries. 

“ Allah-i-rahman u rahim!” he shouted. “God is almighty 
and merciful; Ayesha is mine!” The next moment he lay 
stretched at full length by Bahri, a bullet through his heart. 

* * * * * 

Up in the Bithynian hills Ayesha stills works, hoeing in the 
fields. And now and then as she stands in the corner where 
she used to exchange sweet words with her lover, her blue eyes 
look far away and fill with tears as she wonders how it came 
about that, in the famous fight when Essad was killed and his 
band dispersed, Mehemet whom she loved, and Bahri who had 
ruined all her happiness, were found lying dead side by side. 


VINCENT CAILLARD. 
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CHAPTER I, 


From King Bladud to Beau Nash is a far cry. And yet any 
account of Bath, social or otherwise, would be’ imperfect without 
an introduction to the traditionary hero whose romantic story is 
an idyl in itself worthy of a poet’s pen, 


Bladud, son of Lud Hudibras, King of Britain centuries before 
Christ, was unhappily discovered on reaching manhood to be a 
leper. Human nature among the ancient Britons was, in its 
dread of infection, very much the same as it is now. All the gay 
courtiers, clad in their hides and war-paint, were so alarmed lest 
they should catch the disease, that, notwithstanding the victim 
was their king's only son, they all petitioned that he might be 
banished. The king, unable to resist the voice of the people 
even in those rugged times, had to give way to the demands of 
his courtiers and send his son forth into the wilderness as 
“unclean,” an act of cruelty which roused all Bladud’s resent- 
ment against his father and the courtiers who had instigated 
the deed. 

His mother, however, nursed a hope in her breast that the 
prince might yet be cured. Before leaving to enter on his terrible 
solitude she gave him a ring as a token of recognition between 
them, should he ever return clean and whole. 

Heart-broken and outlawed, our poor Bladud wandered forth 
into the world alone. After travelling some little distance, he 
met with a shepherd feeding his flocks upon some downs 
surrounding a fertile valley, the valley where the town of Bath now 
stands. Weary of wandering and loneliness, he determined to 
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seek for some employment, and engaged with a swineherd 
to take charge of his pigs. What was his dismay, however, 
to find not long after that he had infected the pigs with his fell 
disease. 

He was in despair lest his employer should discover what had 
happened. He knew not what to do. At length he hit upon a 
mild stratagem to withdraw the animals from his master’s 
observation, and so put off for a little the evil day of ultimate 
discovery. He proposed to take the drove to the opposite side 
of the Avon, where, the supply of acorns being very abundant, he 
could better fatten the herd. His master consented, and off he 
went with his drove of pigs, his heart sad and anxious enough 
through this fresh calamity. 

But soon a strange thing happened. Suddenly all Bladud’s 
pigs started off as if possessed—which no doubt they were—and 
ran violently down the steep hill into the valley, never pausing 
until they came fo where some hot springs were boiling and 
bubbling up. Bladud could not understand what had come to 
them as he saw them wallowing in the mud and scum and débris 
of dead leaves which formed a quagmire covered over with 
brambles that hid the oozy flowings of the springs. He watched 
them with astonishment. How they seemed to enjoy the bath 
as they disported in the muddy stream! He could not get them 
to leave it and only enticed them out after some hours by a 
tempting meal of acorns which he spread before them: Thus he 
drew them on and on until he brought them safely out of the bog 
to a place of security on the heights. Here he hoped that by 
keeping them apart he might prevent the ruthless disease from 
spreading. 

He was in this spot (now known as Swainswick) some days 
when he missed’ one of his sows. Misfortune seemed to pursue 
him. Setting out along the valley in search of the missing 
animal, he found her wallowing again in the same hot springs. 
She had been one of those infected by his disease, and had 
evidently returned to the waters, remembering the enjoyment of 
the bath. Having enticed her out and washed away the mud of 
the swamp, to his surprise and joy Bladud discovered that the 
sow was perfectly cured of the leprosy. This set him thinking. 
If the muddy waters had cured the animal, why should they not 
cure him? At any rate, the experiment was worth trying. He 
bathed, and in the end with the same happy result, not only for 
the drove that were similarly diseased, but for himself. In a 
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short time he and his fellow-sufferers returned to their master at 
Swainswick in splendid condition. 

It was then that Bladud took his employer into his confidence 
and told him all his story : who he was, and the miracle the gods 
had worked for him. But his master was dull of, belief, and only 
laughed at him, calling him a madman. “ That he may have had 
a disease and been cured of it might be true enough, as the gods 
could do great wonders; but that he was the king’s son—ah, 
no!” That was more than the hind could be expected to credit. 
So Bladud bided his time, and by his good behaviour at length 
won the heart of his low-born master, until the latter began to 
think at last there might be some truth in his story, and went so 
far as to say that he would go with him to the court of Lud 
Hudibras and bear witness for him that he was no impostor. 

And now behold these poor travel-stained wayfarers arriving 
‘at the court. The king and queen were dining that day in 
public, surrounded by their courtiers when Bladud and his master 
appeared upon the scene. The queen had called for wine. As 
it was being poured out, Bladud took an opportunity to drop the 
ring into the goblet. Standing apart with his uncouth attendant, 
he watches with a beating heart the effect the discovery of the 
ring will have upon his mother. He sees her raise the goblet to 
her lips. The wine is clear. As she drinks to the end she 
perceives it! 

Starting from her seat, to the astonishment of the king, and 
those around, she cries aloud in rapture: “Where is Bladud, my 
child ?” 

They think her mad as they look at her, and then around them 
to find the cause of her outcry. But Bladud has heard his 
mother’s voice, and needs no second appeal. Making his way 
through the crowd, he prostrates himself before the king and 
queen, who recognise and receive him with great joy, notwith- 
standing his disguise, and declare him, then and there, not only 
their son, but heir to the crown. 

But Bladud soon wearied of his life at court, and, anxious to be 
removed as far as possible from those courtiers who had been 
instrumental in his banishment, he begged his father to send him 
to Athens, that he might study. 

For some time Lud Hudibras refused to listen to his appeal ; 
but finally consented, and then Bladud went to Greece, where he 
remained for eleven years in Athens, studying philosophy, 
mathematics. and last, but not least, necromancy. 

P 2 
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The occult had a charm for him since he had been cured by a 
miracle. After this lengthened sojourn in Greece, he returned to 
his father’s court, a man of culture of his period. He brought all 
the powers of his mind to bear upon the art of good government, 
and when at length he succeeded his father, he was accepted by 
his people as a most capable monarch. 

His first act on coming to his kingdom, was to seek out the 
scene of his miraculous cure. Bringing all his learning and 
experience to the service of nature, he built cisterns in which to 
gather the healing waters, and around them he erected a palace 
for himself, and houses for his courtiers. Finally he removed his 
Court to Caerbren, as it was then called, and it became the 
capital of the British kings. 

Bladud did not forget the old master of his days of exile. He 
sent for him, and endowed him with a gift of land in the north 
part of the town, which has been known since by the somewhat 
uneuphonious name of Hogs-Norton. 

King Bladud had in the end, to pay the penalty of all those 
who tempt the occult to unlawful ends. His passion for magic 
induced him to practise it to arrive at nature’s closest secrets. 
Or are we—on the authority of those who could not form a true 
judgment—charging him with being a magician, when perhaps, 
after all, he was only an earlier scientist! No doubt Edison and 
others, to the cultured ancient historian even, would be regarded 
as magicians of the black art. Bladud may simply have gathered 
a few secrets of science while in Athens, which he tried as experi- 
ments on his return to Britain. 

Be this as it may, tradition declares that he strove to fly witha 
pair of wings he had invented for the purpose, and met with a 
tragical death by falling against the temple of Apollo, and being 
dashed to pieces in his own dear city of “the waters.” 

Bladud deserves, therefore, a place in our social history of 
Bath, on the same ground as Balsac once claimed half the money 
from Théophile Gautier, for the article the latter wrote about him. 
Had there been no such person as Balsac, Théophile Gautier 
could not have written about him ; and had Bladud not founded 
Bath, it could not have become the theatre of the fashionable 
social spectacle that the last century exhibited, whose interest, it 
would seem, will never die out so long as the names that 
sustained it as actors in the scene are engraved on its history. 

The foregoing sketch of Bladud, therefore, is the centre around 
which the wits, beaux, and beauties of a subsequent age will 
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disport themselves for our wonder and amusement, and his 
monument of the “cisterns” is a lasting witness of the healing 
power of the waters. 

But it is not of Bath as a modern pool of Bethesda that we 
purpose to talk ; but of Bath as the focus of a fashionable crowd 
of dead and gone celebrities, whom we hope to “ materialize,” to 
borrow a metaphor from the spiritualists—by the medium of our 
pen; that the rank and fashion, folly and beauty, which met 
together and made merry in this Homburg of the last century, 
may once more appear before us, and act their parts. 

The legitimate successor of King Bladud, as king of Bath, was 
Beau Nash, a very prince of adventurers, to whom belongs the 
proud distinction of having restored Bath. Before he appeared 
upon the scene, it was a sort of “cripples’ home,” the refuge of 
the valetudinarian and splenetic, whose diseases, as a rule, do 
not contribute to the “gaiety of nations” from a social point of 
view. There had been an attempt on the part of the residents 
and visitors to make the place otherwise attractive, apart from its 
waters and its doctors, by establishing gaming-tables. Gaming 
at that time was the idle man’s profession, and was found most 
lucrative ; so much so, that for once men did not object to women 
competing with them for its prizes. London was then the only 
centre in England where professional gamesters could follow their 
calling. As soon as the London season was over they were 
compelled to migrate in flocks, like the birds, across the water, to 
either Aix, Spa, or the Hague. This programme, year after year, 
became irksome at a time when—while imitating the birds— 
the flight was not as rapid as theirs, nor as it is at present. It 
was determined, therefore, to establish gaming centres nearer 
home ; and Tunbridge Wells, Bath, and Scarborough were 
selected as offering the best attractions. They possessed healing 
waters, under the cover of which the gaming-tables could be 
sheltered, and gamesters renew their hostilities around the “ board 
of green cloth,” which, as Goldsmith wittily put it, was the only 
“font” they desired to bathe in. 

It was thus that Bath, at the beginning of the last century, 
began to spring into notice. The impress of fashion was given, 
when, in 1703, Queen Anne paid it a visit, not—it need hardly 
be said—to win her subjects’ money, but to bathe in the waters. 
After this, people of distinction found it “a place to go to,” and 
we read that “the company was numerous enough to form a 
country dance upon the bowling-green ; they were amused with 
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the fiddle and the hautboy, and diverted with the romantic walks 
round the city. They usually sauntered in fine weather in the 
Grove, between two rows of sycamore-trees.” To recall this 
picture we have only to study the Watteau landscapes with 
which we are all familiar, many of them adorning the hand- 
painted fans of a by-gone day, Although fashion may be 
another name for folly, folly could be the reverse of fashionable, 
in the sense of being well-mannered and refined. Folly in the 
form of rakes and drunkards, very soon disturbed the harmony 
of these pastoral amusements, in which the fashionable indulged. 
The streets of the town were the scene of such practical jokes as 
screwing up the watchmen in their boxes, amusing enough to the 
jokers, but creating nothing but confusion. “Set a thief to catch 
a thief,’—that was the only remedy. On this principle, the mayor 
of Bath called to his aid one of the rakes, to produce order among 
his comrades, and in this way the office of Master of the Cere- 
monies was first inaugurated. We do not read that the mayor 
was knighted for his “ happy thought.” At least he deserved it, 
and his act is recorded as one worthy the notice of posterity. 

The creation of such a post was necessary, as Bath was 
growing full. Fashionable doctors then as now began to write 
up the waters ; and fashionable people who had suffered from 
the arduous campaign of a London season either in their 
digestions or their pockets, flocked thither for healing. Country 
squires who could not afford their wives and daughters a trip to 
London brought them to Bath to see the fine world. Thus all 
sorts and conditions of fashionables—of whom we write as of a 
distinct species, having their fine gradations well marked out and 
recognised among themselves, met together around the “cisterns ” 
of Bladud. But unless acquainted with each other through the 
authorised form of an “introduction,” they might just as well 
have been encamped in a wilderness for all social purposes ; so 
essential was it to their dignity that its lustre should not be 
tarnished by contact with a promiscuous and unknown crowd. 
Here were met together, it is true, all the materials for a social 
paradise. Wealth, beauty, distinction, fashion; all gazing at 
each other in this happy valley, and yet all intercourse at a dead- 
lock for lack of the harmonising wand to blend them discreetly, 
and organise their pleasures. 

A Master of the Ceremonies was the man needed as much by 
fashion as by folly to supply the axle on which the wheel of 
pleasure and order could revolve. The mayor had called in the 
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aid of one; a certain Captain Webster a fashionable roué 
frequenting Bath at the time ; a gaming, blustering man about 
town, who appeared to know everybody. He was invoked in 
the first instance, as we have seen, to keep his fellow-brawlers 
in order—but nis powers grew with promotion ; a sort of devil’s 
advocate turned fashionable saint or would-be saint, as he made 
a very poor affair of establishing anything like social order. But 
he was not without his uses to the fashionable crowd who had 
followed in the wake of Queen Anne to this modern Jericho- 
beyond-Jordan so far removed from the Metropolis. 

Peop'e who would not look at each other in the great city are 
not averse to mix and mingle in foreign lands. Thus the 
“quality” from London were not unwilling to meet, and 
occasionally permit an introduction to, the little people when 
they were assembled together in the Bath Casino of the period, 
under the direction of this novel functionary, the Master of the 
Ceremonies. To pass the time they were ready to unbend ; but 
Captain Webster was not the man for such a delicate and 
diplomatic post. It needed tact akin to genius to discern the 
right people to introduce to each other's notice. No brawling 
gambler, intent only on his gains, could do it discreetly. Naturally 
the great ladies retired in disgust from amusements devoid of 
all elegance. Men were permitted to smoke unrebuked in the 
public rooms, and—so called—ladies and gentlemen presented 
themselves at the entertainments in their rough boots and 
morning aprons. 

“ Rough, coarse creatures!” cried in disgust the fine ladies, 
accustomed as they were to devote whole mornings to the cult 
of the toilet at the altar of their mirrors, while poets read them 
sentimental verses, and beaux whispered delicate nothings inter- 
spersed with scandals. How was it possible such superior beings 
could tolerate boorish squires and their blowsy dames, especially 
in an age when the aroma of the préciewse of France was 
penetrating English boudoirs. To find themselves suddenly 
cheek-by-jowl with such vulgarians was insupportable. Bar- 
barians who had so few entertainments that when they did meet 
they were like children out for a treat; unable to stop, but 
dancing on into the night, or card-playing far. on into the day, 
until luck as well as money changed hands. Such a display of 
manners and customs among its frequenters, very nearly im- 
verilled the rising popularity of Bath, its tables, and its “cisterns,” 
among those in whose power it was to make it the fashion. 
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Another source of complaint, too, was the bad accommodation 
for visitors. It was worse than scanty. The limits of the town 
were determined by a wall and four gates ; exceedingly interesting 
as relics of the Roman period to an ardent archzologist, but 
highly inconvenient to a fashionable throng who wanted com- 
fortable lodgings. These, again, were expensive. Goldsmith, 
writing from evidence, says, “ The chambers were floored with 
boards coloured brown with soot and small beer to hide the 
dirt; the walls were covered with unpainted wainscot, the 
furniture corresponded with the meanness of the architecture ; 
a few oak chairs, a small looking-glass, with fender and tongs, 
composed the magnificence of these temporary habitations.” 

The city itself was mean and contemptible. Macaulay, judging 
from pictures given of the exterior of the houses, compares them 
to the lowest rag-shops in Ratcliffe Highway. Travellers com- 
plained loudly of the narrowness of the streets ; while someone 
writing from a personal recollection of that period, according 
to the same authority, declares that “ gentlemen who visited the 
springs slept in rooms hardly as good as the garrets occupied 
at a later day by footmen.” Chairmen, the lineal ancestors of 
our latter-day “cabby,” had it all their own way, and refused to 
allow gentlemen or ladies to walk home without insulting them. 
To crown all, a “big” doctor, a supposed authority, in order to 
retaliate some private affront, boasted that he would “ poison the 
waters by casting a toad into the spring.” 

Some historians of Bath regard this story as apocryphal. It is 
unnecessary here to enter into its authenticity. Let it serve to 
“adorn our tale,” as it was at this desperate juncture in the 
fortunes of the city that Richard Nash stepped into the breach 
and by his worldly wisdom saved the city. Captain Webster, as 
we have seen, was a poor sort of fellow. His onerous position 
did not diminish his love of brawling, and he was killed in 
a duel on Claverton Down about this time. The post of Master 
of the Ceremonies, or Arbiter Elegantiarum, as the classical 
students designate it, became vacant ; and who so fitted to fill 
the post as popular Richard Nash, whose tact, manner, and gay 
clothing made him the centre of attraction among fashionable 
people then frequenting Bath for bathing or gaming. He was 
a gamester by profession—no disgrace this in an age when gaming 
was an accepted science, and the card-room a gold-mine for the 
used-up aristocrat ; a recognised money-market where by means 
of gambling he could earn an “honourable” if not an honest 
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penny! The only one, in fact, left open to him, and one in which 

ladies of distinction were not slow to join. It often brought them, 

it is true, in contact with that parasite of the profession the 

“ sharper,” but then what profession is free from its parasite ? 
Nash was an instance of the oft-quoted lines :— 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
That, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


The opportunity offered, and all his previous training enabled 
him to turn it to account. Never was it more true of any one 
than of Nash that “manners make the man.” He had studied 
his world, knew the relative importance of every one, the social 
weight of every action, and how to establish the ascendency of 
his influence on a capital of birth and fortune that were 
conspicuous by their absence. And yet, like Napoleon, he lived 
to conquer and to reign. How he did this will be told in due 
course after we have brought our hero on the stage to explain 
himself. He was a royal personage in every way, and in nothing 
was he more remarkable than the manner in which he governed 
even the fickle goddess of Fortune herself with a skill so auto- 
cratic that she gave him all he asked until—— But this is 
anticipating. - 

In the year 1674, Richard Nash was born. His father was a 
gentleman of the middle classes engaged in some commercial 
pursuit in Swansea, a quiet, worthy man from all accounts, about 
whose pedigree we hear nothing ; hence we may be sure he had 
none to boast of, as humanity is born with this pardonable 
weakness—it loves and never fails to chronicle a good descent. 
His mother had some pretensions to family connection, being the 
niece of a Colonel Poyer, who was killed by Oliver Cromwell for 
some breach of military discipline. Very possibly the colonel 
was the only man the family had to boast of, and they made the 
most of him. In no other way can Nash’s passion for the grand 
and great which he subsequently displayed, be accounted for. 
His mother had evidently talked much to him of the gallant 
deeds and martial glory of her uncle “the colonel,” and the good 
company he kept, and the great men who were his friends, until 
the child, listening eagerly, longed to be a man, that he might 
follow in his footsteps. 

But how? For Nash’s father was but a poor man, and he had 
to pinch considerably to enable him to give his boy a suitable 
education befitting an only son, the hope of a family, from whom 
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a brilliant career is expected. Nash, the youth, had been sent to 
Oxford to qualify him to become a member of the legal profession. 
His father hoped great things of him, as he was a bright, intelligent 
fellow ; but unfortunately he was one of a vast number whose 
very abilities undo them. Knowing that he could learn easily, 
he was an idler. He took his pleasure and forgot his books. 
With attractive manners that made his homely features a 
secondary consideration, arrayed always in the latest and most 
sumptuous of fashions, he became the favourite of the idle set at 
the University, and graduated in gallantry where he failed in 
classics. He was very susceptible, and his first adventure was 
worthy of the daring of his subsequent career. He fell in love 
with some girl living in the neighbourhood of the University. It 
mattered little that he was penniless. None but the brave 
deserve the fair, and who so brave as the daring pauper who 
offers himself in marriage without a farthing to support the 
responsibility ? Fortunately for Nash’s father, some of the tutors 
discovered the son’s folly, and put an end to the young man’s 
passionate escapade by sending him home to his family, who 
received the young prodigal more kindly than he deserved. 

Love had given young Nash a distaste for the law and its dry 
details. His passion for the fair sex, and his power over them, 
as lately evidenced, made him thirst for the glories of a uniform, 
if not for war. His mother, no doubt, quoted her uncle “the 
colonel” to support his request that his father would buy him a 
pair of colours, and had visions of her son as a field-marshal, no 
doubt, since the hopes of a fond mother over an only son are 
illimitable. The father yielded, the colours were purchased, and 
now, as Goldsmith expresses it, Nash started on his new career 
“a professed admirer of the sex, and dressed to the edge of his 
finances.” ’ 

But Nash soon began to weary of his splendid uniform. The 
life of an officer then, as now, could only be enjoyed to the full 
by men of certain means. In order to present a fine exterior of 
scarlet cloth and gold lace, Nash had to deprive himself of many 
solid comforts. His real object in rendering his plumage so gay, 
was, not that he might aptly typify the hero ready to conquer his 
country’s foes, but the fascinating beau who could thus more 
readily capture the hearts of the fair sex. He was not a good- 
looking man, and had to trust to his tailor to supplement the 
deficiences of nature ; but “ wit, flattery, and fine clothes,” he used 
to declare, were weapons sufficient to overcome the scruples of 
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the inmates of a nunnery, and with these he certainly conquered 
the fair sex in society. It is often the boast of men of genius of 
unprepossessing appearance—Wilkes to wit—that, given the 
start, they could drive the handsomest man out of the field of a 
woman's affections by the superior power of mind over matter. 
Nash’s gallantry was of this order. 

But of what use was his uniform to the beau, if its lustre and 
beauty, together with his precious time, were to be wasted on the 
fatiguing and monotonous routine of military duty instead of the 
attractive end for which he had adopted it? Finding, therefore, 
that his sacrifice to military enterprise did not serve his real 
purpose, and that his money was insufficient for his pleasures, he 
sold his colours, and entered his name as a student—save the 
mark—in the Temple ! 

To whatever use he turned the study of the law, it is very 
certain he studied thoroughly the art of enjoying himself, “to the 
summit of second-rate luxury.” Goldsmith thus summarises 
Nash at that period :—* Though very poor, he was very fine. 
He spread the little gold he had in the most ostentatious manner, 
and though the gilding was but thin, he laid it on as far as it 
would go. They who know town cannot be unacquainted with 
such characters: one who, though he may have dined in private 
upon a banquet served cold from a cook-shop, shall dress at six 
for the side box, one of those whose wants are known only to 
their laundress and tradesmen, and their fine clothes to half the 
nobility ; who spend more in chair-hire than in housekeeping, 
and prefer a bow from a lord to a dinner from a commoner.” 

There was one scriptural maxim Nash adopted to some pur- 
pose; he knew how to make friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness in the adroitest manner. He was always ready 
to confer a favour that he saw would purchase him an advantage, 
as we shall see presently. 

Nash possessed in a remarkable degree the gift of reticence 
about himself. Vain he was to an inordinate degree, but not an 
egotist. He never obtruded his family or his affairs on the notice 
of his patrons. To such an extent did he carry this, that it 
became a joke among his friends that he never had a father. 
Sarah, duchess of Marlborough, who was one of his intimate 
friends, with her usual audacity and disregard of the feelings of 
others, once rallied him on the subject. “You are like Gil Blas,” 
she said, “who was ashamed of his father.” Nash, who before all 
things desired the reputation of a wit, replied to her with the 
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utmost good temper (was he not talking to a duchess ? a fact he 
never forgot). 

“Nay, madam, it is not that I am ashamed of my father that 
induces me to be silent about him, but because my father had so 
much reason to be ashamed of me.” 

If no luminary of the law, Nash soon became one of the lead- 
ing lights of pleasure in the Temple, and when some revels were 
held by the students in honour of King William the Third, he 
was the moving spirit of the entertainment. Indeed, he carried 
things through with so much good taste, that the king offered 
him a knighthood. 

“ Please your Majesty,” he replied, “ if you intend to make me 
a knight, I wish it may be one of your poor knights of Windsor, 
and then I shall have a fortune at least to support the title.” 

The voice of the wag lurks in the humility of the reply ; but 
the king would not take the hint ; and Nash, whose vanity was so 
inordinate he could hardly have been purchased, even at his own 
price, declined the honour. What could knighthood do for him ? 
Was he not already, as plain Mr. Nash, received into the best 
society, and what is more considered an acquisition, since he 
urged no pretensions beyond elegance of person, and those graces 
of speech and manner which made him at all times a guest to be 
welcomed by people of distinction. His refusal of the knight- 
hood provoked the curiosity of Queen Anne, who asked him why 
he had declined the honour. 

“Lest Sir William Read, the mountebank, who has been 
knighted, should call me brother,” replied Nash. 

His answer throws a side-light on his ambition. What could 
knighthood do for a man on joking terms with a duchess, and on 
speaking terms with a queen? 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PASTURES NEW. 


“STONE-END! Stoned! Stone!” 

Mabel stepped out of the railway carriage and stood for 
awhile on the platform of the small open Stone-End station, 
taking a leisurely speculative view of her surroundings. It was 
only as the train glided shrieking and panting out of the station 
that she recollected she had no maid with her now, and, conse- 
quently, that it devolved upon her to look after her luggage. 
There was nothing in the shape of a trunk to be seen, only a 
small heap of fishing-tackle which its owner was gathering up, 
with admiring side glances at the young girl standing apart on 
the platform. 

She turned to consult a porter. “Gone on, for certain, miss. 
No luggage taken out here. But a telegram can be sent on to 
the junction, giving instructions for it to be returned by the 
afternoon up train.” 

“ See that it is done, will you? And, oh, yes; I forgot them 
too. I must have left them in the carriage—a dressing-case, and 
wraps, and things. Be good enough to see after them also, if 
you please.” 

“In the carriage, miss?” dubiously. “Were there any other 
passengers there?” 

, “Three or four.” 

“Three or four might be safer than one perhaps, miss, in a 

case like this. But there is no time to lose. If you will please 
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to give me a list of the things gone on, and the money for the 
telegram, I will send it off at once. It will reach before the train 
gets in.” 

“ A list!” echoed Mabel, looking rather at loss. “Oh, a 
dressing-case—the usual kind—one or two wraps, a parasol, and 
a Schiller” —the latter he put down as a shilling. “ That is all, 
I think.” 

“ Trunks all labelled, of course.” 

“Oh, yes,” feeling that everything that devolved on Milner 
had been properly done. 

“How many, miss?” 

'“ How many?” She was about to reply, “I haven’t the 
slightest idea,” but recollected in time, and said, with what she 
flattered herself was quite a business air, “The correct number 
will be found, no doubt.” Putting a half-sovereign into the 
man’s hand, she added: “When the things arrive, please 
send them without delay to the Grove—Mrs, Raynes’s, the 
Grove.” 

“You may depend on me, miss ; and I’ll bring you the change 
in one minute.” 

With a graceful little gesture, she waived aside the idea of 
change, not indeed suspecting that she was doing more than 
giving him a trifle for his trouble. All travelling arrangements 
had been hitherto made for her, and, inexperienced as she was 
in such matters, half-a-sovereign seemed little enough to pay 
for the telegram and trouble of sending the things after her, 
and so forth. She had been about to ask whether she had 
given him sufficient, when he began talking about bringing 
change. 

The man touched his hat in speechless surprise : “ A shilling 
for the telegram, one for the barrow to the Grove, and eight for 
myself!” he rapidly summed up, as he ran off to do her bidding 
at the telegraph office. He presently ran back again: “They 
will be on the watch now at the junction, miss, and I will be on 
the look-out to take charge of the things and see that you get 
them all right after they get here.” 

“ There’s a fly waiting outside for some one expected at the 
Grove,” said another porter, coming up. “Is it you, miss?” 
mentally adding, “though you don’t look the sort to be going 
there neither. More the cut of the Castle ladies, a deal!” 

“ Now I must be careful,” thought Mabel, as she took her seat 
in the somewhat musty-smelling conveyance awaiting her. “The 
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first mistake is excusable, perhaps ; but there must be no more 
stupid forgetting.” 

As the fly jogged slowly along a level, dusty, unshaded road, 
flanked for some distance on either side by the flattest and most 
uninteresting bit of country she had yet seen, Mabel tried to 
prepare herself for the 7é/e she was about to play. She did not 
anticipate much difficulty, and felt only the natural shrinking 
from the idea of introducing herself to strangers, which would be 
very soon overcome. They, on their side, would of course do all 
they could to make things easy and pleasant for her. The 
only governess she had known was the elderly lady pensioned 
now and living near Vale Park, who had had charge of herself and 
her sister. Mabel was indeed under the impression, judging 
from Miss Alleyn’s happy contented life with them, that a 
governess’s position could not be a very trying or unpleasant 
one. People were bound to be considerate and courteous to any 
one in a subordinate position. What would her pupil be like? 
What kind of place was the Grove? The Grove! how delight- 
fully suggestive it sounded of trees and birds! 

She was not kept long in suspense. Houses were beginning 
to make their appearance — pretty cottage homes, with gay 
gardens about them, dotting the road-side—although the general 
aspect of the country could not be said to improve. They were 
approaching a town, and presently, within a short distance of the 
entrance to it, the fly drew up before a large, square brick house 
of George I.’s date, which seemed, in a solemn, ugly, conceited 
fashion of its own, to stand aloof from and look down upon its 
humble, cheery little neighbours. 

There was nothing like a grove to be seen. The only evidence 
in favour of the possibility of there once having been a grove in 
the vicinity was in two half-dead old trees standing in front of the 
house. Steep steps ascended direct from the pathway in front 
to the hall-door, on either side of which were two high narrow 
windows with brown wire-blinds, and above was a row of five, 
equally narrow and high, with plain white muslin curtains, adorned 
with stiffly pleated frills and draped with careful precision, 

“This cannot be the Grove!” mentally ejaculated Mabel, 
looking up at the house with dismayed eyes. “ Impossible!” 

But the driver was getting down from his seat, and the hall- 
door was opened by an elderly man-servant in old-fashioned, ill- 
fitting livery. A wizen little old man, as solemn and conceited 
and stiff-looking as though he had been built to match the house. 
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There was, too, something offensive, it appeared to Mabel, in his 
way of looking first at his ponderous old silver watch and then 
at her as she ascended the steps, while he snapped out to the 
driver that he ought to have done the journey quicker, and must 
not expect to be paid for loitering about for his own pleasure. 

Closing the door upon the retreating man, he turned towards 
the astonished Mabel, and, after regarding her meditatively for 
a moment, slowly the while passing his hand over his chin, 
informed her: “ Luncheon has begun.” 

“Oh, has it?” she replied, with a half smile, regarding him 
somewhat curiously, in turn, as she added, “It is of no conse- 
quence ; I will go at once to my room, and you can send——” 

“ Nearly ten minutes,” with solemn persistence, taking no heed 
of anything she might say or think. He stood considering a 
moment or two, gazing dubiously at her, one hand on his hip 
and his elbow consequentially stuck out. Taking it for granted 
that he was waiting to relieve ber of her dust-cloak, she took it 
off and threw it over his arm. 

Had he been accustomed to act upon emergency, she would 
have been given to understand that Jacob Greenaway did not 
regard it as part of his duty to attend upon the governess. He 
was only, for the moment, capable of protesting so far as to let 
her cloak drop as it might from his arm on to the hall-table, and 
even this was not rendered so expressive as it was intended to 
be, nature having denied him dignity of movement. 

“ How obtuse he seems! Kept on in their service out of kind- 
ness, I expect, and the other servants engaged just now. But it 
is quite time that you were pensioned now, good man,” she 
thought, watching him with some amusement as he crossed the 
hall, opened a baized door, and held a short consultation with 
some one inside. 

After a few moments, a middle-aged, and not very amiable 
looking woman-servant, in prim old-fashioned attire, made her 
appearance. Coming slowly forward, and eyeing Mabel not very 
favourably the while, she enquired whether she would like to be 
shown to the school-room. 

“I must be shown somewhere, I suppose,” shortly returned 
Mabel, not very agreeably impressed by her reception. 

“ This way, if you please.” 

Jacob Greenaway stood watching Mabel as she went across 
the hall, and up the stairs, with disapproving eyes, shaking his 
conceited old head, and muttering to himself about “people as 
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didn’t know their places. Fine ladies are all very well in their 
places ; but I can’t abide them as sets themselves up for it when 
they’ve nothing to back ’em. She won't suit ws, I take it.” 

The woman showed the way up two flights of stairs to a large, 
barely furnished room, and, after another doubtful glance at 
Mabel, said : “ Luncheon must be nearly over now, miss. I can’t 
think how it happened the London train was late to-day, it is 
generally so very exact to its time. But if you would like to 
remain here until Mrs. Raynes leaves the dining-room, I will tell 
her, and——” 

“Oh, yes; that will do. It does not matter in the least,” 
graciously replied Mabel, who had now had time to reflect a 
little, and wished to let it be seen that she was willing to excuse 
the manner of her reception. 

The woman quitted the room, and, not a little curiously, 
Mabel looked about her. What a room! To her it looked like 
a prison, from which everything pretty in shape, make, or colour 
had been, as if by some stern law, banished. “As inimical to 
education perhaps,” she thought, trying to keep up her spirits 
with a little jest. 

The room was excessively neat and clean; but why need 
everything have been so ugly and bare and formal-looking? 
The maps upon the walls were rolled up; the books on the 
shelves and the globes on their stands, carefully shrouded in 
brown holland ; one of the two chairs placed with mathematical 
precision opposite a desk at the end of the baize-covered table, 
the other before the ugliest pianoforte she had ever seen; while 
the mantel-shelf was decorated with a square, black-faced clock, 
obtrusively forcing the lapse of every second upon the notice. 
Above the mantel-shelf hung the one work of art in the room— 
an old-fashioned, highly-coloured print, representing a very tall 
lady, in a scant short-waisted gown, with a scarf over her 
shoulders and sandal shoes, directing, with her parasol, a little 
girl, in a pelisse and large bonnet, towards a pagan-looking 
temple at the top of a steep hill. 

Mabel sank into a chair. What a dreadful place! What a 
contrast to the dear old room at the Park, with its chintz- 
covered furniture, pretty water-colour drawings, well-worn 
books, that looked like old familiar friends, flowers, cheerful 
outlook, and general aspect of comfort! Here everything 
suggested the pains and penalties of learning, with nothing to 
“sugar the suspicion.” 
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But she strove to keep up her courage. Had she not gone 
there to prove her independence of circumstances? She had 
resolved to make the best of the life as she found it; and if this 
place should turn out to be below the average, there would, of 
course, be all the more credit in adapting herself to it. Un- 
desirable as the Grove might prove to be as a home, it would 
have fallen to the lot of some poor governess had she not 
accepted it. She was, too, presently telling herself that it 
would be open to her to improve matters, so far as brightening 
the aspect of the room went. To begin with, her own little 
belongings, books, writing and painting materials, work-baskets, 
and what not—all indeed of the refined artistic kind, designed 
for rich and dainty workers—would impart a more cheerful 
home-like appearance, to the room. And flowers were always 
to be had for the ordering, and lots of pretty things. Oh, yes, 
it would be easy to make the room more habitable ! 

Unconsciously she had already given a little touch of colour 
and brightness to the dingy room, by the deep-red roses, 
Dorothy’s parting gift, and the pearl-grey gloves, which she had 
thrown on to the faded baize table-cover, and otherwise 
slightly improved matters by pushing the ugly desk aside, 
altering the position of the chairs, and so forth, to say nothing 
of the effect imparted by her own graceful presence. She 
imagined she was dressed quite simply ; but the simplicity of 
her pale-grey travelling gown—one of Redfern’s chef-d euvres— 
was not that of women who have their living to get, to say 
nothing of the minutiz of her toilette. She looked as much 
out of place there as did the roses and gloves on the table. 

To while away the time she presently opened the piano, and 
ran her fingers over the keys. “Better than might have been 
expected,” she murmured; “poor, miserable thing that you 
look, as though you could only groan!” 

She had entirely forgotten where she was in the endeavour to 
recollect a favourite bit of Schumann—a dreamy expression in 
her blue-grey eyes, and her cheeks flushed with a delicate rose 
tint—when she heard her own name spoken in a somewhat 
raised voice. Turning hastily round, she beheld a tall, slender 
woman of about forty years of age, with a narrow face, pale 
grey ‘eyes, rather too close together, a long upper lip, severe 
reticent mouth, and sand-coloured hair, banded tightly back 
under a widow’s cap. ; 

“Miss Leith, I presume ? ” 
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“Yes”—dubiously, asking as she slowly rose from her seat, 
“ Are you Mrs, Raynes ?” 

Mrs. Raynes bent slightly in assent, half extending her hand. 
Mabel gravely returned her gaze for a moment, then, with a 
mental “Oh, dear!” touched the cold hard fingers presented 
to her. 

“Your train was delayed, I presume, Miss Leith?” Why 
does she go on presuming? thought impatient Mabel as the 
other coldly went on: “It was unfortunate, as I never permit 
the rules of my house to be infringed, and our luncheon hour is 
half-past one. In naming the train, which is due at a quarter 
to one, I calculated that there would be time for the drive 
from the station, and at least ten minutes to spare after your 
arrival.” 

“I do not know that the train was overdue, Mrs, Raynes. I 
suppose I must be to blame for the delay, if any one is,” said 
Mabel, with a smile at the other’s precise calculation of minutes. 
“T forgot to see after my luggage, and left things in the carriage. 
It was all taken on, and had to be telegraphed for.” 

“Oh, indeed |!” 

There was a slight pause, each eyeing the other a little 
gravely and doubtfully again. Mabel was asking herself what 
kind of man Mr. Raynes could have been to select this woman, 
above all others, to spend his days with, and wondering whether 
she herself would be able to endure life at the Grove for the six 
months she had decided on remaining. 

On her side, Mrs. Raynes was drawing equally unsatisfactory 
conclusions, This beautiful, fashionably-attired, and eminently 
cool young lady was not at all the kind of governess she would 
have selected for her daughter. She was beginning to regret 
having made the engagement through an agent, by letter, her 
first venture in that way, after a succession of disappointments 
in others, 

“You have received careful home-training under a governess 
and masters, I think you stated, Miss Leith?” 

“Oh, yes; everything in that way has been done for me,” 
somewhat absently returned Mabel. “Steinmitz for the piano, 
Miiller for German, Grazzi for singing, Pelham for painting 
and—all the rest of them.” Suddenly recollecting again, she 
more soberly went on—“I think I can conscientiously claim to 
be capable of teaching your little girl, Mrs. Raynes ; at any rate, 
for the present. Eleven, is she not?” 
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“Eleven years and one week.” 

“What does it matter about the week!” impatiently thought 
Mabel. 

“T believe you will find her fairly advanced for her age, Miss 
Leith. She is amenable to rule, and has been very carefully 
trained—so far ;” adding, with a glance at Mabel’s rings, “and 
quite unaccustomed to frivolity of any kind.” 

She paused a moment, as if expecting a reply ; but Mabel 
was dumb, and she presently went on— 

“Selina Jane is my only child, and, as she will inherit a large 
fortune, it is very essential that she should be early taught to 
rightly employ the talents committed to her charge.” 

Mabel was fain to assent with a little bow, still at loss for 
words, 

“ And it may be as well to say now that I wish my daughter 
to walk in one direction only in taking her daily exercise. I 
omitted to mention this, in the outset, to the young lady who 
was here last, and it was afterwards, I think, considered to be 
a grievance that I objected to her going into the town. During 
the season the place is very crowded, and, I fear, not quite 
select. Moreover, my daughter might be tempted to look in 
the shop windows. Also”—after a slight pause, and another 
glance at Mabel’s toilette—‘I must beg that there be no 
conversation with Selina Jane about dress.” 

“T am not in the habit of talking dress,” replied Mabel, with 
slight hauteur. 

She was not, indeed, in the habit of either talking or thinking 
about it. Her large means enabled her to do what she preferred 
to do—just choose what was prettiest and best, and give no 
further thought to the matter. 

Mrs, Raynes’ eyes fell upon the roses and gloves lying on the 
table. She looked severely at the gloves, and took the roses 
into custody. 

“They are mine,” said Mabel, holding out her hand. 

Mrs. Raynes gave them to her ; rearranged the cloth, slightly 
awry on the table ; placed the ugly little desk more precisely even 
again, and then, with a stiff little inclination of the head, which 
was as stiffly returned, said something about bringing Selina 
Jane, and quitted the room. 

“Oh, you poor little Selina Jane, unaccustomed to frivolity, 
and surrounded with everything that is ugly and mean! My 
heart quite aches for you,” thought Mabel. 
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The door opened again, and Mrs. Raynes re-entered the 
room, leading by the hand a little girl dressed in mourning, and 
very much like herself in feature and colouring, only, perhaps, 
rather more solemn and old-looking. Her not very abundant 
flaxen hair was strained tightly back from her narrow, mean 
little face, which, with the stiff unchildlike figure, formed the 
most objectionable whole Mabel had ever looked upon. She 
half smiled at the idea of letting her heart ache for Selina Jane, 
as that high-shouldered, demure-looking young lady advanced 
towards her, presenting a bony little hand. 

“TI do hope I shall not become so uncharitable as to detest 
you, Selina Jane,” was Mabel’s mental ejaculation, going on to 
say a few words to the child, which she feared must sound 
terribly stiff and cold. They appeared to be considered quite 
warm enough. 

“I trust Miss Leith will find you obedient and diligent with 
your studies, Selina Jane?” 

“Yes, dear mamma,” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Mrs, Raynes turned towards 
Mabel again. 

“You would, perhaps, like to have some refreshment brought 
here, Miss Leith? Ordinarily, my daughter and you will dine 
downstairs at the luncheon hour; but to-day ”—with slight 
emphasis to mark the concession—“wine and cake might be 
brought here, and, if you wish it, something substantial at tea- 
time.” 

“Oh, yes, that will do quite well!” graciously returned Mabel, 
in her desire to make the best of things, under the impression 
that the concession was entirely on her side. 

Mrs. Raynes was silent ; but her face expressed her surprise 
and disapproval as she went out of the room. Mabel was too 
much absorbed in trying to overcome her own surprise and 
disapproval to notice the others. After a few moments she 
turned towards her pupil, and said, doing her best to speak 
pleasantly, “And now you and I must begin to make friends, 
Selina Jane. Are you always called by your two names?” 

“Yes, Miss Leith.” 

“Selina Jane”—with a little moue—“Do not you think we 
might make a pet name out of one of them? Wouldn’t it be 
pleasanter to be Ina, or Jenny, at any rate in the school-room ?” 

“ Dear mamma would not approve of my being called by any 
but my two names, Miss Leith, They are my aunts’ names, 
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Papa’s sisters were not kind to dear mamma, and she had me 
named after them to show her forgiveness.” 

“Oh, indeed !” adding after a pause : “ Do you think you could 
keep your shoulders a little farther from your ears, Selina Jane ?” 

“T will try, Miss Leith.” 

“What a dreadful state of things!” thought Mabel. “I am 
beginning to feel quite spiteful to the child. I had no idea I 
could feel so unkindly to any one. Surely I am not so 
unreasonable as to dislike her for her poor mean little face.” 
She honestly strove to overcome her rapidly growing aversion ; 
and, when presently a man-servant came in with wine and cake, 
said, “ Would you like some of this cake, Selina Jane ?” 

She fancied she saw a momentary gleam of interest in the 
child’s colourless eyes ; but Selina Jane demurely replied— 

“T am not allowed to eat anything between meals, thank you, 
Miss Leith.” 

Mabel turned away with an impatient shrug, and proceeded 
to help herself. After a few moments’ silence, she made 
another attempt. 

“ Are you often naughty, Selina Jane?” 

Selina Jane cast a sharp side-look at her interlocutor, then 
appeared to be conscientiously considering a few moments. 

“T think—I used not to be able to learn poetry quite so well 
as my other lessons ;” meekly adding, “I am afraid I do not 
care about poetry as much as other things.” 

“No, poor child, how could you?” thought Mabel, with a 
glance round the room, considerately adding aloud, “You could 
not be to blame if you honestly tried your best, and were really 
incapable of learning poetry, you know,” not perceiving that, in 
her frankness, she was suggesting a somewhat dangerous 
precedent as coming from a governess to her pupil. She 
presently recollected her promise to write to Dorothy and her 
aunt as soon as possible after her arrival, and inquired, “ What 
time does the afternoon’s post go out, here?” 

“ At half-past four.” 

Mabel looked at her watch. “In good time. Will you give 
me some paper and envelopes, Selina Jane ?” 

Selina Jane’s eyes grew narrower, and her shoulders went up 
a little higher. 

“You would not like mine, perhaps, Miss Leith, and—I think 
there would be time for some to be got at the stationer’s. It is 
not very far, and Thomas the boy could s 
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“Oh, no, I will not chance it! Yours will do for to-day,” 
replied unconscious Mabel. 

Selina Jane took some keys from her pocket, and slowly 
proceeded to unlock the desk upon the table. After bending 
over it in deliberation a moment or two, she selected a sheet of 
paper and one envelope, placed them on the blotting-pad before 
Mabel, then hurriedly locked the desk again, intimating that the 
inkstand was for general use. 

“ Kitchen use, one might think,” was Mabel’s mental comment, 
with a glance at the heavy pewter inkstand ; adding aloud, as 
she contemptuously turned over the sheet of note-paper, “ Do 
you write your letters on such paper as this, child? Is this the 
best you have to lend me?” 

“I can lend you some of the best, if you wish it,” promptly 
replied Selina Jane, making her sense of the difference between 
giving and lending sufficiently evident to attract Mabel’s notice, 
as, with cheerful alacrity, she reopened her desk and brought 
forth some best cream-laid. 

“TI am seriously afraid I shall detest you, Selina Jane!” 
mentally repeated Mabel, as the child’s motive dawned upon 
her. She sat down to write a few lines to Dorothy, who would 
be anxiously looking for news, as cheerfully as might be. Not 
for worlds would she allow it to be supposed that she was 
already beginning to find the part she had chosen to play more 
difficult than she had expected it to be. 

When she had finished her letter, Mabel rose, rang the bell, 
and bade the surprised-looking maid-servant, who, after a 
sufficient delay obeyed the summons, “See that this letter is 
posted at once, please. I wish it to go by this afternoon’s post.” 

“If the letters are not gone,” ungraciously returned the girl. 
“They are generally put into the box on the hall table, ready 
for Thomas.” 

“Does she mean that J ought to have put it there ?” wondered 
Mabel. Taking out her purse she selected a florin, and putting 
it into the girl’s hand, said: “If the other letters are gone, give 
this to some one to post for me, please. It is very important 
that it should go this afternoon,” 

“Very well, miss,” replied the girl, looking still more sur- 
prised. A florin for taking a letter to the post! “Am I to 
take away the tray, miss?” 

“Oh, yes.” Glancing for a moment in that direction, Mabel 
noticed that one of the two pieces of cake she had left had 
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disappeared, and the expression of Selina Jane’s face, as she 
sat with her hands meekly folded in her lap, and eyes downcast, 
caused her to suspect what its destination had been. 

“Meanness and deceit are not considered naughtiness here, 
I suppose,” thought Mabel, eyeing her pupil askance. One 
thing was very quickly made manifest to her. Selina Jane was 
so well advanced in her studies as to be likely to tax her 
governess’s powers to the utmost. A very few questions elicited 
the fact that she possessed more solid knowledge than do many 
girls of sixteen. Drawing she had no taste for; her music was 
as expressionless as herself ; and the best of poetry would be 
only rhymed words to her. But the rest! 

She cheerfully informed Mabel that she was accustomed to 
study three hours in the morning—Latin, French, German, 
English analysis ; geography and use of the globes on alternate 
days. Two hours in the afternoon were devoted to arithmetic, 
geometry, history, and chronology ; and one in the evening to 
music, previously to preparing the next day’s lessons. In 
addition to this, there was an hour’s practice at the piano 
before breakfast, and half an hour for serious reading with 
“ dear mamma.”, 

“ But we are not to begin until to-morrow morning, Miss Leith. 
There would be only an hour now, and dear mamma thinks you 
will like to unpack and arrange your things, while I prepare my 
lessons for the morning.” 

“Qh, very well,” replied Mabel, recognizing that this also was 
meant for a concession, and endeavcuring to feel in some degree 
appreciative of “dear mamma’s” consideration. Everything 
the child did and said jarred upon her, even to the parrot-like 
repetition of the “dear mamma.” It certainly sounded rather 
mechanical in connection with the cold expressionless tone and 
impassive manner. 

“But why should I be so carping and critical? It may be 
only her unfortunate manner ; and surely she is capable of loving 
her own mother ?” thought Mabel, as Selina Jane conducted her 
to the governess’s room. It was small and bare-looking, but 
neat and clean, and quite as good as her acquaintance with the 
schoolroom had given her reason to expect. 

She found that her trunks had arrived. Their quantity, to 
say nothing of the dressing-case, the quality of the parasol, 
wraps, &c., had caused not a little talk amongst the servants. 
Everything she had left in the railway-carriage had also safely 
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arrived, with the exception of the “shilling,” which it was 
officially notified to her had not been found. She bravely set to 
work at the business of unpacking two of the big trunks, telling 
herself, with a little smile, that the contents of number three, 
which her maid had carefully explained consisted of evening 
dress only, might not be required for the present. But she soon 
found that even in unpacking some method is required. Milner, 
who understood that she was to prepare for a long visit, had 
been mindful to put everything to hand for her careless young 
mistress ; but it was mixed in inextricable confusion now. 

“What can I do with it all?” she wondered, looking with 
dismayed eyes from the heaps of dresses and the innumerable 
adjuncts to the toilette requisite for an heiress in society, to the 
one closet and small chest of drawers deemed sufficient for the 
wardrobe of a governess. She only succeeded in getting more 
and more bewildered over her task ; and, at length, lost patience, 
settling matters in a summary fashion of her own, which, could 
she have witnessed it, would have brought tears to Milner’s eyes. 

By the time this was done, and she was ready for the hard, 
narrow little bed, she was too completely fagged to be critical of 
the scant comfort it afforded, falling into a sound dreamless sleep 
as soon as she lay down. 


CHAPTER V. 
GRIGG’S COURT. 


A broad road, lined on either side by shops, catering for the 
poor dwelling in the streets and alleys running into it. Low- 
priced eating-houses, low-priced drapers, and second-hand fur- 
niture shops, all thickly interspersed with highly-decorated gin- 
palaces ; a dinner for twopence, a bonnet for elevenpence three- 
farthings, a costume “as worn by the princess” for five and 
ninepence, and innumerable odds and ends in the way of house- 
hold requisites, from a flat-iron to a bedstead, at proportionately 
low prices, and ranged, for the most part, along the outer edge 
of the pavement for the greater facility of sale. The houses are 
of widely different age and style—some old, low, and dilapidated ; 
some new, and lofty and gorgeous. 

Two simply-clad women alight from a cab, walk a short 
distance along the road, turn down a narrow street, and thence 
pass under an archway, which is the entrance to Grigg’s Court, 
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one of the most squalid and neglected places in the poverty-. 
stricken neighbourhood. But the ten houses of which it consists 
—four on each side, and two at the end facing the entrance— 
are large and well built, and, even in their present stage of 
desolation and decay, bear traces of having been the homes of 
prosperous people in the days when City merchants lived in 
the vicinity of their wharves and warehouses. Broad flights of 
steps lead up to the entrances; there are still to be seen 
remnants of elaborately-carved stonework above the doorways ; 
and the solid banisters of the wide staircases are of oak, black 
with age and dirt. 

The railings in front of the areas and the pavement of the 
court have, for the most part, disappeared, the latter being 
carpeted with dust when it is dry and mud when it is wet, littered 
over with broken crockery, scraps of decayed vegetables, and 
other refuse. Even the name had degenerated with the rest, 
having been corrupted from the original one of Greek’s Place 
to Grigg’s Court. The sunshine of this bright July morning 
only makes the dirt and squalor more evident, and imparts no 
picturesqueness to the yellow-white rags which hang limply in 
the stagnant air from the line on either side a broom, thrust out 
of an upper window. Each house shelters a colony of lodgers 
—people, for the most part, in a chronic state of being out of 
work and without any apparent desire to find it—one family, 
and in many cases two or three, inhabiting each room. 

At the open window of a front room on the basement floor of 
the first house sits a cobbler grumbling over his work, the job 
in hand having to be finished before any more beer would be 
obtainable. After a little hesitation, the younger of the two 
newcomers ventures to address him, asking him if he knows 
whether Mr. Aubyn is in the court, and, if so, at which house? 

“ Number four, most like. Row there just now,” curtly. 

“Which is number four?” 

“You've got eyes in your head, I suppose. Can’t you see for 
yourself?” and, his small stock of patience exhausted, he 
showered down a succession of angry taps upon the heel of the 
boot in his lap. 

“T beg your pardon; but 

“ Be off!” was the ungracious rejoinder, as he scowled down 
at the pieces of leather he was turning over on the bench at his 
side. 

A little nervously, although Parker could not induce her to 
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turn back now, Dorothy Leith passed up the court. Fortunately 
for her, it was one of the best moments that could have been 
chosen for paying a visit there with the chance of being un- 
noticed, most of the inhabitants having followed some friends 
just conveyed to a neighbouring police-station. 

“The place seems quiet enough now,” said Dorothy, breathing 
a little more freely after she had advanced a few steps, followed 
closely by Parker. On her former visit to the Bryants she had 
seen nothing worse than poverty and misery. She knew, now, 
that there was worse, and shrank from the thought of meeting 
it; but having followed Mr. Aubyn there, she would not turn 
back without making some effort to see him. 

But which was number four? Every door stood open, and, 
if there were any numbers on them, they were not to be seen. 

“TI think it must be here, if they count from this side,” said 
Dorothy, pausing before the last house. There seemed to be 
no one about of whom she could enquire, and, after a moment 
or two, she ventured to ascend the steps. Seeing nothing in the 
shape of bell or knocker, she tapped with the handle of her 
parasol against the open door. 

A little child who had followed them unperceived, dragging 
along a broken bottle by a string, timidly accosted them. 

“Number four is over there, please, miss,” pointing to the 
opposite side of the court. 

“Thank you,” replied Dorothy, with a pitiful look at the 
thin unchildlike little face. “Is Mr. Aubyn there, do you 
know ?” 

“Yes, miss; I see him going in just now. There’s been a 
fight at Sprack’s. They’ve been a-banging each other worse 
than ever, and Mr. Aubyn went in after they was took to the 
plice-station. There’s nobody but him and the little uns now.” 

“Thank you.” Dorothy gave another pitiful look at the 
pinched, white face, and, yielding to the pleading of her heart, 
put a shilling into the child’s hand, turning away with a sigh 
at the thought of the little good it would do. Of this there was 
indeed immediate proof. As soon as Dorothy’s back was turned, 
the child was cuffed and shaken until she resigned the money 
to a big brother, who emerged from one of the houses, and 
disappeared again with lightning celerity. 

Dorothy summoned courage to ascend the steps of fiumber 
four, still followed closely by Parker, who was murmuring a 
protest against the whole proceeding. In the doorway they 
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paused again, but hearing the voices of crying children, advanced, 
pushed open the door of the room whence the sound proceeded 
and looked in. 

On the bare floor sat a gentleman of about thirty-three or 
four years of age. With his coat off, and cuffs turned back, he 
was doing something to the arm of a child lying in his lap and 
wailing pitifully with pain or fright. On their hands and knees 
before him were three or four children, watching him with 
curious, frightened eyes, and crying in chorus with the little 
sufferer. The remnant of a broken chair, a battered pewter 
mug, and fragments of dirty clothes and papers bestrewing the 
floor, indicated that this had been the battlefield of the tenants 
of number four. 

“Do you think you could hold this for me, Tommy?” 

“T don’t want to, please,” replied Tommy, bursting into tears 
again, joined by the others, who had stopped crying for a 
moment to listen. 

Suddenly they all became silent again, gazing open-mouthed 
at the newcomers. Mr. Aubyn—they afterwards found it was 
he—glanced round for a moment in the direction the children 
were looking, and, just recognizing that they were women, said, 
in a low, quiet voice: “Come here, and hold this little one’s arm 
for me, will you?” 

Parker shrank back, but Dorothy advanced, and knelt down 
by his side. “Take it in your hands above and below—so—and 
hold it firmly, to stop the flow, as much as you can, while I 
bind it.” 

She silently obeyed, though the unaccustomed sight of the 
gaping wound made her feel faint and giddy. 

“There! that’s something to be proud of, eh, little man? We 
shall get you safely off now to the hospital, where they are so 
kind to the little ones, you know,” adding sharply to Dorothy— 
“Steady! Keep still! If you felt a little more before as well 
as after this kind of thing there would not be so much of it. 
Now if you think you can hold the child perfectly still, and in 
the same position, while I Eh! What? Who?” 

In spite of herself—she tried hard to control her feelings— 
Dorothy was paying the price for her first lesson in surgery, 
her head falling forward upon his arm. He looked down at her, 
and for the first time recognized that his assistant was young 
and beautiful, and of a very different class from what might be 
expected to be seen there. 
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Parker had hurriedly stepped forward. “This lady is my 
mistress, sir. She has never before seen anything like this, and 
it has been too much for her,” kneeling down, taking Dorothy’s 
head upon her breast, and whispering tender reassuring words 
to her. 

“If it is only that, she will soon get over it,” said Mr. Aubyn, 
with what Parker thought to be insufficient sympathy. “Yes, 
already, you see,” as Dorothy opened her eyes and sat up. “I 
am obliged to keep this child quite still, so you must do what 
you can for her ;” then, noticing her helpless look around, he 
hurriedly went on: “Here, Tommy, my man, throw some of 
the broken crockery over those stains, and fetch some water in 
that basin.” 

“TI am so sorry,” Dorothy murmured. “Please excuse me.” 

“Excuse, indeed!” ejaculated Parker. “You ought never 
to have entered such a place; and I’m as much to blame for 
abetting you.” 

“But since you are here, you may as well make yourself 
useful, good woman,” said Mr. Aubyn, abruptly cutting short 
sentiment. “To begin with, you might fetch a cab for me from 
the nearest stand—just along the road to the right—bring it to 
the end of the court, and Ict me know when it is there.” 

“But my mistress—— ?” 

“Oh, your mistress is all right now, I think; are you not?” 
turning for a moment towards Dorothy, as he added: “There 
is not a moment to be lost in getting this little fellow to the 
hospital.” 

“Yes, it was only fora moment; Iamwell now. Go at once, 
please, Parker.” 

As the latter obeyed, although rather reluctantly in her 
unwillingness to leave her young mistress in such a place, even 
with Mr. Aubyn there, and but for a few minutes, Dorothy 
went on to him: “Am I answerable for this, do you think, 
Mr. Aubyn?” 

“You!” regarding her with surprise. “The injury to the 
child, do you mean? How could that be?” 

“There must have been drinking as well as quarrelling and 
fighting, I fear, and—— It was I who made the mistake of 
giving ten pounds to the Bryants a few days ago, Mr. Aubyn,” 

“Indeed,” looking at her still more curiously, 

“TI know now that it was a great mistake.” 

“Yes; it is dangerous to play at benevolence here. But that 
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affair had nothing to do with this, any more than that one out- 
break sometimes begets another. There has been a fight, and 
two or three have been taken to the police {station. This little 
one must, I think, have got accidentally injured by some of the 
crockery thrown about. They could not have noticed that it 
was hurt, or some of the women would have stopped to help me. 
There is humanity left among us still, thank God!” 

“Can I do anything to help you, Mr. Aubyn ?” 

“No, thank you; I think not. How is it that you are here?” 

“TI came in search of you. At the schools they told me I 
should most probably find you here, and I want to ask your 
advice as to what might best be done to prevent another such 
outbreak as that I was the cause of recurring, when the man 
Bryant comes out of prison.” 

“TI do not see what can be done,” he replied, looking gravely 
down at the little figuré lying so still now in his arms. “At 
present, I can only advise you to keep away from the place 
and give no more money. Something more than money, or 
even a kind heart, is required to do any real and lasting good 
amongst us.” 

“ But I want so much to try to help these poor people, and 
how could I do that without going amongst them, and seeing 
something of their lives. It could, at any rate, do me no harm.” 

“That depends. There would be harm in your being shocked 
and made miserable to no purpose ; to say nothing of your losing 
faith in your fellow-creatures, which might happen had you 
nothing stronger than good intentions to uphold you. Special 
qualifications are required for such places as Grigg’s Court, and, 
unless you possess them, it is better to keep to—humbler work,” 
with a smile. “Say Gray Street round the corner; a different 
kind of poor, and nothing specially to shock you there. Just the 
place for enthusiastic young ladies desirous of seeing life in the 
East. It certainly is not desirable that you should come amongst 
us here while you are so inexperienced as to give ten pounds at 
a time to such as the Bryants. Excuse my plain speaking. 
You are not the first philanthropist who has put a stumbling- 
block in my way, and it is better you should hear the truth.” 

“T wish to hear it, and I will try not to be a stumbling-block 
again, Mr; Aubyn,” simply, and entirely without offence. 

“ Have you any pet schemes for moulding your frotégés into 
some particular shape?” with a keen glance at her earnest face. 

“No; I only want to help them. For that purpose I should 
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be willing to be moulded myself.” Noting the smile in his pene- 
trative, though frank and genial brown eyes, she quietly added, 
“But only for that purpose.” 

The smile broadened over his whole face, rendering one cause 
of his popularity evident enough, as he replied : “You would 
find the process of being trained for Grigg’s Court a not very 
agreeable one even for so good a purpose asthat. I have women 
at work for me, but they belong to the people and are accus- 
tomed to their ways. Their work is very real ; nothing comes 
amiss to them, from showing a poor woman how to make the 
most of a few bones and onions, or a little oatmeal, to scrubbing 
a room or washing the clothes for a helpless invalid. I know 
there are ladies capable of such work ; but it requires a very 
grand lady indeed to do it aright. Even love and sympathy 
have to be in some measure trained in order to be used judiciously 
here.” 

“I could not do any of the work you speak of—yet, but I 
should like to learn, and—meantime, I might help in the way 
of providing funds for the employment of others, I am rich, 
Mr. Aubyn.” 

“ Rich, young—with every advantage in life ; and you find that 
not enough ?” 

“Yes, it is just that; it is not enough,” accepting the facts 
without protest or self-consciousness, 

He was more impressed than he would allow to himself that 
he was. But with the remembrance that the fashion had set in 
for such work, and of two or three enthusiastic inexperienced 
young ladies who had shown a desire to work, and what had 
come of it, he was on his guard. She was certainly very different 
from some of the would-be helpers, so ready to work with but 
not without him; and, if she were indeed what she seemed, 
his unreadiness to meet her would matter nothing in the 
long run. 

“ There are places in the neighbourhood worse even than this. 
So much so, that it would be almost at the risk of your life to 
enter them ; but it is no easy task to do good even here.” 

“You yourself are not to be discouraged, Mr. Aubyn.” 

“T am not a young lady accustomed to all sorts of luxury and 
refinement. No, no; Gray Street is the place for you. Most of 
the people there do work of some sort, though they hardly get 
paid enough to keep the life in them.” 

“ Ah, it is just that I wanted to——. Have you read the 
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pamphlet suggesting a plan for getting rid of those making their 
living out of the wages of the people who do the work?” 

“Sweaters? Yes.” 

“ Do you think that the idea is practicable ?” 

“T am not sure,” slowly and thoughtfully. “By having an 
agency of their own the workers would, it seems to me, be at 
any rate more directly in touch with the employer, which would 
be a step gained. But the suggestion was put forth chiefly, I 
think, in the hope of drawing out other people’s ideas upon the 
subject—to set the ball rolling, you know.” 

“And so was the pamphlet ‘Court Life, I suppose. It was 
reading that which brought me to the Bryants.” 

“In that case the blame for what followed ought to rest with 
the writer ; at any rate, so far as not making himself clear goes. 
He certainly did not mean to benefit the Bryants in that way.” 

“ Of course not ; it was my stupidity—no, inexperience. Do 
you know him? He is at work here, is he not?” 

“ Sometimes, and sometimes in a much worse place. He is 
working his way. Matriculated in Gray Street, went for his first 
in Grigg’s Court, and hopes to take honours in Thieves’ Alley 
by and by,” with a smile that might have caused her to suspect 
who the writer was had she not been too preoccupied to notice it. 

“*Court Life’ made me very sad and—uncomfortable,” 
reflectively. 

“Woke you up, as we say here. He ought to feel quite proud 
of himself for that any way.” Glancing round at the thin 
hungry faces of the children, curiously watching and listening, 
he quietly changed the subject, asking, “ Have you any money 
with you?” 

“ A few pounds,” hurriedly putting her hand into her pocket. 

“ A few sixpences, you mean,” with a warning glance drawing 
her attention to the sharp little eyes fixed upon her. 

She understood. “Oh yes, of course, a few sixpences.” 

“If you can spare the money, you might give a real feast here. 
You know how to eat bread and treacle, don’t you, little ones ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” broad grins now instead of tears on the grimy little 
faces, 

“How much will it cost?” enquired Dorothy, who had not 
the slightest idea as to what the price of a feast of bread and 
treacle was likely to be. 

“If you could afford two shillings, now?” gravely. 

Four pairs of eyes shifted anxiously from his face to Dorothy’s. 
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“Yes, I could afford that ;” in some surprise. “A feast for 
two shillings!” 

“ Sixpence for two pounds of treacle, tenpence for two quartern 
loaves, and eightpence for two quarts of milk ; there’s a feast for 
you!” putting the money she gave into the hands of one of the 
elder children, “That gallipot seems to have been left whole for 
the special purpose of holding the treacle, and you might for once 
borrow the beer-can for the milk, if you wash it out afterwards. 
Off with you, Tommy. Ask Sally and Bob Mills over the way to 
come and help eat, and see fair. You know I trust you and Bob.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Tommy, with brightening eyes; glancing 
a moment towards Dorothy as though to say, “Did you hear 
that ?” he pulled a stray lock and scurried off, gallipot and money 
clutched in one hand, and his tattered clothes hitched up at the 
side with the other. 

A child about six years old, who had been meanwhile studying 
Dorothy’s face, edged a little more closely up to her side, and 
enquired in a low voice whether she was a friend of the kind 
gentleman who so often gave Mr. Aubyn the money for a feast 
for the children ? 

Before Dorothy could reply, Parker came hurrying in, and 
after a quick, anxious glance towards her young mistress, informed 
Mr. Aubyn that a cab was waiting at the archway. 

“Thank you. And now be good enough to put that coat 
over my shoulders and button it at the top for me, please,” he 
said, rising slowly and carefully in order to keep the helpless 
little figure in his arms as much as possible in one position. As 
Parker somewhat ungraciously proceeded to do his bidding, he 
added: “You had better pass out before me, I think.” 

They silently obeyed, and as they emerged from the house 
and passed down the court they understood what his motive had 
been for advising them to go in advance of him. A group of 
women, ragged and dirty and coarse—a type Dorothy was quite 
unacquainted with—had gathered about the cab, in eager expec- 
tation of some new excitement. A cab was rarely seen there, 
except when required to convey some one to the hospital. 

The moment Mr. Aubyn came in sight with his little burden, 
the attention of the women was concentrated on him. They 
came hurrying towards him, with murmured enquiries, their 
voices becoming louder and shriller as the excitement increased. 

“ What’s the matter, sir? What’s been done to it? Why if 
it ain’t little Sprack !” 
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“ Sprack’s been and killed his child !” 

“ And if he were here, he’d run the risk of being torn to pieces 
on the bare supposition,” thought Mr. Aubyn, hastening his 
steps. “Thank you, no,” he said to the women pressing around 
him with noisy’ sympathy and offers of assistance: “I think I 
can manage very well, and the little one will pull through if I 
can get him quickly off to the hospital. Greatest danger from 
loss of blood before I saw him; got his arm injured by some 
broken crockery—accidentally, no doubt.” 

Not appearing to take kindly to the idea of its having been done 
accidentally, they gathered together again to discuss the pros and 
cons. He took the opportunity to say to Parker, “I advise you 
to get your mistress away from here as quickly as possible.” 

“When can I see you again, Mr. Aubyn?” hurriedly enquired 
Dorothy. “Will you call upon my aunt at Kensington? Here 
is our address,” giving a card. 

“Thank you ; but I have so little time to spare and rarely go 
so far west as Kensington.” 

“May I call upon you, then, and at what time ?” 

“TI am at home in the morning until ten; after that it is 
uncertain.” 

She inclined her head, and, without another word, turned away 
with Parker. 

Declining once more the eager offers to relieve him, he stepped 
carefully into the cab with the child in his arms, bidding the 
man drive as quickly as possible to the “London.” The man 
nodded, gently closed the door, mounted the box, and drove off. 

“ She will come!” thought Reginald Aubyn,taking alast lookat 
Dorothy, as she walked away with Parker. “I put it in that rough 
way, on purpose to test her, Had she been thinking of some- 
thing besides her benevolent schemes she would have stood upon 
her dignity ; had doubts of the propriety, objected to the hour, 
and what not. Yes, however lacking in other respects, she is 
in earnest; no question about that. Unfortunately, being in 
earnest is not quite sufficient for Grigg’s Court, pretty as it is 
to look at. As to the money these good people are so ready 
with—it’s their lives we want more than their money ; do we not, 
Bobbie?” As he looked down at the little white face lying so 
still upon his breast, the half-smile faded from his lips, and his 
eyes took an expression which, in its tender pitifulness, showed 
another side to his character. 


(Zo be continued.) 








PUBLIC OPINION AND STRIKES. 


PUBLIC opinion has a direct influence upon strikes. If it does 
not actually promote them, it may render them so popular as to 
ensure their success; or, on the other hand, it may make them 
profitless by withholding sympathy at the critical period. The 
voice of the people and the tone of the press are the arbitrators 
in nearly every labour conflict nowadays, and the principle acts, 
in a certain degree, as a safeguard, but it is open to systematic 
abuse. One of the drawbacks of the system is due to the 
competitive character of the age. No sooner has a fresh struggle 
manifested itself between masters and men than every journal 
and every individual feels bound to take up sides, although the 
outer world is certain, for a while, to be in profound ignorance as 
to the real merits of the question. In fact, few of these self- 
constituted judges trouble themselves about technicalities at 
all, It is sufficient for them if some broad issue is presented 
in the simplest form to their imaginations, and, upon the barest 
premises they allow their sympathies to be swayed this way or 
that, for or against, in accordance with what they believe to be 
the promptings of justice, but which are the movings of senti- 
ment merely. 

There would be no ground for complaint of this summary 
method of cutting ithe Gordian knot of many a labour difficulty, 
the full consideration and settlement of which should involve the 
most painstaking inquiry into all the political, social, and 
economical, as well as technical issues concerned, were it not for 
the fact that the popular verdict may bring about positive 
injustice when the weight of its influence is thrown into the 
wrong scale. I therefore hold, that if the public at large is 
to take upon itself the responsibility of solving problems off-hand, 
it should, at least, inform itself of the points in dispute before it 
undertakes to give a guiding opinion upon a trade question. 
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From a personal experience of most of the great strikes of the 
past few years, I assert that the advocates of labour have never 
been slow to realize the immense importance of securing the ear 
of the world first. The leaders of these movements are, generally, 
perfectly well acquainted with the best means of securing prompt 
and extensive publication of their case, whereas their opponents, 
the capitalist-employers, are, almost invariably, very tardy in 
adopting the same weapon—publicity, arguing, naturally enough, 
no doubt, that a quarrel between a master and his servants can in 
no way concern the readers of the newspapers. I believe they 
are frequently in the right, but in these days of investigation and 
of inquiry they are unable to maintain their position, and sooner 
or later they are compelled to invite the co-operation of the press, 
to withstand the attacks of agitators well trained in this species 
of pen-and-ink warfare. The battle would be fought, perhaps, 
fairly enough if the newspapers could afford to be dry and 
uninteresting. Few of them, and amongst these are the most 
powerful, dare, for any length of time, turn their columns into 
exhaustive committees, and directly the subject begins to weary 
one, or becomes intricate and out of the grasp of a non-expert, 
then the matter is gradually and quietly dropped, although it 
may have entered upon the stage when a knowledge of its results 
is of the most practical value tothe community in general. Only 
the most meagre references are made to the developments of 
such a question, and, if unattended by renewed conflicts and the 
repetition of what the newspapers call “scenes,” the total effect 
of a once all-engrossing strike is never, in some organs, recorded. 

It is not, therefore, from a perusal of what one may read in the 
newspapers from day to day that the material is forthcoming to 
qualify the public for the work of a jury who are expected to 
decide on the spot whether-the victory shall be with the 
employer or employed. 

Within the next month or two the public will have the 
opportunity of discovering the wisdom or folly of the great Dock 
Strike which they so warmly supported in 1889. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Burnett, the Labour Correspondent of the Board 
of Trade, is right when he says that before that struggle broke 
out “public opinion was fairly well-informed as to the position 
of labour in the East-end of London. Articles‘in leading 
magazines and reviews had fully described and discussed the 
situation of these workers, and above all, the House of Lords 
Committee, by taking evidence on the subject, had called 
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attention to the evils which existed. Therefore, when, on the 
13th of August, 2500 dock labourers came out on strike, a strong 
current of public opinion was already running in their favour.” 
The pictures drawn of 15,000 casual hands starving at the dock 
gates, on the chance of getting a job which might only last one 
hour, for which the man would be paid fivepence, were irre- 
sistible, and the demand of the men for sixpence an hour, with a 
minimum of four hours, was deemed reasonable enough ; and, as 
is well known, the popular verdict was given immediately against 
the Dock authorities. The Socialist movement underlying the 
dockers’ disaffection was not at that time discerned. So strong 
was the tide of sympathy with the men, that the action of their 
Executive, even when it became of the most extreme and 
undisguised Socialist character—as, for instance, when a general 
strike of all labourers was ordered by a midnight manifesto—had 
scarcely any effect in checking the inflow of subscriptions, from 
at home and from Australia, without which aid the strike must 
have broken down. The public at large gave £11,732, British 
trade unions £4234, and £30,424 came from Australia. 

It is important to bear these sources of revenue in mind when 
considering the possibilities of a future strike, or seeking the 
explanation of subsequent failures. 

The public probably is no longer blind to the true origin of the 
strike which marked an entirely new departure in the history of 
labour. It began nominally with the dock labourers, whose 
union had been ineffectively struggling against the contract 
“sweating ” system, now happily abandoned ; but Mr. Tillett was 
powerless without the co-operation of Mr. John Burns, who was 
then conducting an agitation among the Beckton gas workers by 
means of open-air meetings. The dockers invited Burns to 
talk to them, and Tillett saw the wisdom of joining hands 
with such a competitor, but neither Tillett nor Burns could 
foretell that the campaign before them was to prove so gigantic, 
mainly because the Dock Strike was used for their own purposes 
by groups of more or less skilled workers whose grievances were 
by no means acute, but who closed with the opportunity of 
sccuring their demands at a time when trade was good and the 
employers were paralysed. 

Will the carmen, stevedores, lightermen, and others who went 
out “on principle,” and remained out until they had obtained 
what they asked for, make common cause with the docker upon 
any future occasion? If I go by the experience of the past year, 
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I should say not. The actual and effective federation of 
unskilled labour is still a thing of the future, although a com- 
bination of circumstances made it possible, for a brief period in 
the summer of 1889. A great conflict of that character cannot 
be repeated yet awhile, unless the workers are forced into active 
co-operation to resist free labour, and a general “lock out” 
becomes inevitable. Twice last year there was an opportunity 
in London for a second edition of the strike, but the dockers’ 
leaders declined the battle, as failure stared them in the face. 
Why ? 

The Dockers’ Executive have a hard task. The class with 
whom they have to deal—although it has been weeded of the 
residuum of the population who have been made successively 
the cat’s-paw of the sentimentalist, the Socialist, and the Salva- 
tionist—comprises a rough and ignorant set of men, strong-willed, 
obdurate, and much inclined to think they should be permitted to 
work just when they like and as little as they please for exorbitant 
wages. The leaders have done much towards teaching them dis- 
cipline. Discipline must be the keystone of the arch ; without it 
the Union must fall to pieces. During the severity of the winter 
discipline has been necessarily much strained by hunger, for there 
is still a superabundance of labour, and Union men have no longer 
the sole command of the docks. By an accident of administra- 
tion for a time, they monopolised the gangs taken on, and whilst 
that period lasted the hopes of the leaders were raised to great 
expectations ; “ Recognition of the Union” was prominent upon 
their banner in 1889 at Liverpool, Cardiff, Bristol, and other 
places. At Liverpool again, in March of 1890, the stand was 
made upon the acceptance of Union rules, but the employers, 
who formed themselves into an association, insisted that unionists 
and non-unionists should work amicably together, and they were 
enabled to find sufficient free labour to make them independent. 
At Cardiff, in July, during the railway strike, a demand was put 
forward that none but Union dock labourers should be employed. 

At Southampton, in September, the men struck for the 
recognition of the Union, although concessions had been pre- 
viously made to them. Public opinion here had no difficult task. 
It decided promptly and definitely against the men, when the 
riot in Canute Road, by necessitating the presence of the 
military in the town, drew attention to the trouble. The 
Central Executive would not take up the strike on the ground 
that it was “unauthorised,” but a very different policy would 
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have been resolved upon had the Union been in a better position 
to meet strike pay, for a fortnight later, at its first annual 
congress, the report spoke of the heavy drain on the funds 
owing to numerous strikes, and steps were sanctioned with a 
view to repair this financial weakness. Australia was at this 
time clamouring for assistance from this side, in return for the 
help she had given in 1889. She thought that, as she had 
practically won for the London docker the struggle of the 
previous year, the latter ought in fairness to strain every nerve 
to secure the Antipodean success. For my own part, I very 
much question whether the measure of support the Colonials 
received from England will encourage them at any future time 
to send thousands “home” to labour agitators in London or 
elsewhere. The collapse of the Australian strike in November, 
consequent upon the marine officers having accepted the terms 
offered them, must have had a discouraging, but still a salutary, 
effect in England. English opinion, formed upon the slenderest 
information, it is true, was never in favour of the struggle ; but, 
as a rule, English opinion is no longer so ready to endorse the 
policy of the workers, and its sympathy has not been so easily 
obtained of late by them. That is one reason why the dockers 
did not want to fight last year. 

Had the Australian strike ended otherwise than in the capitu- 
lation of the employed, the dockers in London would scarcely 
have submitted to the alterations of system introduced by the 
directors in November, including the establishment of a per- 
manent staff, the cancelling of the piece-work memorandum, 
and the non-recognition of the men’s representatives at the taking 
on of hands. This revision must have been unpalatable to the 
men, and a crisis was averted only by the trial of a system of 
co-operation. Whatever its success may have been, a further 
important change is to come into force on February 1, unless 
there should be delay to suit shipowners who have not completed 
their arrangements. The proposal is that the Dock Committee 
shall cease to unload ships while retaining the quay work. 
Consequently the labourers will be henceforward employed, not 
by the Dock Companies, whose position was so strongly con- 
demned fifteen months ago, but by the shipowners direct. It 
remains to be proved whether the latter will find the experiment 
an improvement. That it should be attempted was predicted 
before the close of the Dock Strike, and negotiations were in 
progress then. 
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In addition to the other advantages at that time the dockers 
derived some strength from the divergency of interests and the 
want of common accord between the several classes of capitalists 
opposed to them; but the lesson taught by the strike has since 
resulted in a better mutual understanding on the part of the 
employers. The dockers have, therefore, in the future, to face a 
less divided front, and they can no longer count upon the 
disorganisation of their hirers. Thus, they have every induce- 
ment to make the change a satisfactory one, and if the leaders of 
the Union show that they have command and control over their 
members, to obtain implicit obedience, they will then demonstrate 
that the “new unionism” is permanent and not of an ephemeral 
character. 

New unionism has not been uniformly successful. It was 
defeated badly a year ago when the gasworks struck against 
Mr. George Livesey’s profit-sharing scheme, which was supposed 
to be intended to “smash the Union.” It was beaten, too, at 
Manchester, and probably it would have met with a similar 
reverse had the strike which seemed to be imminent at Beckton 
in September last been forced upon the northern gas Company, 
for sufficient preparations, with the support of the Government, 
had been made to meet such an emergency. What was 
successfully done by the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
might, at least, be attempted by others, who are assured of 
popular approval. Agricultural labour is still uncontrolled by 
the new unionists, who are not, however, blind to its importance. 
Its existence menaces them. 

The lesson learned by the workers was that an extraordinary 
power might be exercised by combination. Men of trades in- 
directly connected with the quarrel in point have been called 
out “in sympathy.” Some say that the means to procure this 
end was intimidation, which, with a different police policy, 
need not have been tolerated. The latest instance of an 
“all-round” strike has been witnessed in Scotland, where the 
railway workers not only went for a day of ten hours, but also 
“recognition of the union,” although in the course of the fight 
they postponed this point indefinitely. 

In theory, the fathers of the new unionism have gone beyond 
the principle of turning out men of allied interests and of trying 
to compel one employer to give way because] of the pressure of 
another, as might have been noticed in the case of the coal- 
porters in the South London Gas Strike. At Southampton, the 
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sailors and firemen who supported the dockers “on principle,” 
actually prolonged the strike to obtain the settlement of claims 
of their own. The proposal made is that the Dockers’ Union 
should federate with other Unions, the principle highly 
approved at their Congress. Upon a limited scale it may be 
possible. The exact nature of this federation time alone can 
disclose, and the inherent weakness of the scheme will probably 
be found in the mutual jealousies which are rife among 
agitators, but which they would fain conceal. Still, the mere 
mention of federation on the part of the workers has led to 
the formation of a solid federation of capital in the shipping 
industry, and this body has already made it clear that it will 
employ free labour, if necessary, and lay up all vessels for which 
it cannot find non-unionist crews. The shipowners’ federation 
may be subject to the same disintegrating influences as that of 
the labourers’ organisation, but whilst the need lasts, capitalists 
will, with the past to guide them, pull together, and hence the 
dockers may find that in exchanging employers they have met 
their masters. 

It seems to me that if capital is to be federated and labour 
also, the economical condition of the country will resemble that 
of the international Continental system of maintaining vast armies 
to overawe each other. If a small trade dispute is to be made 
the excuse for a declaration of general war, will the disputants be 
less inclined to disagree because of the possibly wide-spreading 
consequences? At the root of federation, however, is the 
financial question; and the workers, hitherto, have not been 
prompt to come to each other’s assistance effectively, and there 
does not appear to be perfect harmony between the represen- 
tatives of the “new” unionism and of the “old.” The immediate 
consequences and inconveniences of a strike, moreover, are felt to 
a greater extent by the public than by the workers, although the 
effects are not so apparent nor so immediate. They recoil, 
nevertheless, upon the heads of the labourers, and it is a pity 
that the latter are so frequently wanting in logic as to dissociate 
the effect from the cause. Few dockers would acknowledge that 
the distress they have suffered this winter has been largely due 
to their own conduct, which has led to the taking of much carrying 
trade away from the Thames, and which, by the encouragement 
given to the strike in Australia, has largely impeded the commerce 
of that part of the world with this country. The innumerable 
disputes with their employers in which they have engaged during 
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the past year have also had their blighting influences upon the 
national prosperity, which entails enforced idleness and distress. 

Notwithstanding these obvious conclusions of the whole matter, 
strike fever appears to be just as catching as ever, and the 
promoters of the disagreements, in despair of deluding people 
into sympathetic support, now rely, it would seem, upon 
terrorising the public. To deprive consumers of gas, as at 
Leeds, where newspapers had to be brought out wholly by 
candlelight, or to block the whole railway service as in Wales, 
and partly in Scotland, or to persuade policemen to throw up 
duty, postmen to remain idle, and soldiers to mutiny, is to 
arrange a programme of horrors equal to those of an actual, but 
bloodless revolution. An unprincipled public might be forced 
into acquiescence by the mere contemplation of the possibility 
of being deprived simultaneously of the benefits of light, railway 
service, police protection, letters, and means of national defence. 

With such contingencies before its eyes, contingencies which 
were indeed narrowly averted during 1890, the public feels bound 
to express an opinion upon strikes as they occur, and often 
aggravates the mischief by so doing; for time, talk, and temper 
might be spared by the reference of the whole dispute to Boards 
of Conciliation, representative equally of employers and employed, 
and charged with examining into details with the assistance of 
experts. 

How far the existing London Board of Conciliation will meet 
the want, the reality of which was admitted at the Trade Union 
Congress in Liverpool, has still to be seen; and also whether 
its influence under the present constitution is strong and weighty 
enough to be interposed successfully between the conflicting 
interests of federated bodies, such as may conduct the labour 
struggles of the next decade. 

One outcome of the great strike of East London tailors for 
104 hours per day was the expression of opinion on the part of 
an employer, that all Unions should be amalgamated, and 
controlled by a central council of really responsible men, who 
would sift the causes of dispute in a given case, and define the 
action of the would-be strikers, or those who would lock out. 
The Unions, he added, should be controlled by definite laws. 
This strike was settled by mutual concessions, and the balance 
sheet showed that it had, to an extent, the support of influential 
gentlemen. The Union secretary suggested, that in all cases of 
disputes, the mediators between masters and men should be men 
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of technical knowledge and experience, who could bring about 
an effective pacification. Amateur mediators and inexperienced 
arbitrators are indeed a mistake, as was proved by the quibbling 
which arose out of the “settlements” and “awards” following 
the Dock Strike, which were not defined properly until there had 
been a renewal of hostilities, first on the part of the lightermen, 
and then on that of the wharf labourers, with reference to matters 
which should never have been left in doubt. 

Perhaps some may think the solution of the labour problem, 
as a whole, rests not in the efficient constitution of powerful labour 
boards, but in fhe enactment of legal measures to provide pains 
and penalties for every infraction of the code. The new 
unionists at Liverpool, it will be recollected, carried the legal 
eight hours day as opposed to the “combination” eight hours 
day, which was put forward by the “old” unionists who 
preferred the action of trade unions to that of Parliamentary 
interference with the rights of labour, especially as it would be 
difficult to draft a Bill to suit all industries. By the adoption of 
the legal eight hours day, the Congress approved what is really 
the Socialist creed, which was expressed with indistinctness 
during the Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park demonstrations of 
1885-1887, by some of the very men who have since espoused 
the cause of the employed, rather than continue to address 
inflammatory utterances to the starving poor and to criminal 
idlers. Everything which we have seen take place since 
Trafalgar Square became a political playground, has been due, 
in my opinion, to the revolutionary element which Government 
first tolerated, and then vainly attempted to suppress. The 
Socialist propagandism has been present throughout, sometimes 
concealed or suspected, as in the case of the postmen’s agitation, 
and in the Guards’ revolt, and sometimes openly avowed, as was 
clear in the police difficulty. As for the dockers, their leaders 
have become administrators, and in the process have sobered 
down under a sense of responsibility. 

If Parliament is to put everything to rights, then the State 
should at once set the example. Although the police, postmen’s, 
telegraphists’, and just lately, the Savings Bank clerks’ dis- 
turbances were put down with a strong hand, and it is evident 
that any recurrence or imitations of them will be similarly 
treated, yet there was a certain measure of reason for all 
these outbreaks, unpopular as their proceedings may have been. 
In their nature they could not be expected to gain universal 
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sympathy. If, however, the police were utterly wrong, why 
should they since have been given a pension scheme which is 
practically what they wished, and promised revisions of pay? 
Then, too, the postmen’s insubordination has had, and will have, 
yet more, its good results ; and the Savings Bank clerks will, it is 
expected, derive benefit in the long run from their bad strategy. 
Certainly they have already obtained assurances as to their future 
prospects as a class which must have removed many doubts 
and misgivings, and so much publicity has been given to their 
grievances, that they cannot be wholly forgotten. 

It is a lamentable reflection upon our present system of 
administration, however, that these educated young men who 
had entered the service upon the results of competitive ex- 
aminations, should have deemed it absolutely necessary to 
take a step which was designed to bring them at once 
prominently before the public. The world adjudged their 
action to be wrong, or at least, ill-advised ; and as the result the 
strike, being unpopular, failed ; and their general contention that 
they were the employés of the Treasury and not of the Post- 
master-General dropped to the ground, after the apology their 
delegates made to Mr. Raikes. The clerks had mistaken the 
capacity of the public to enter into technicalities—and they were 
led into faulty policy in consequence, and I offer no excuse for 
them, for in their case, at all events, the Treasury control of the 
Post Office was not a real factor. 

Yet the connection between the Treasury and St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand is curiously intimate, and it may have been responsible 
for many causes of dissatisfaction among the employés in other 
branches of the service. 

The Post Office is a great revenue-producing department, 
which should be worked upon mercantile lines, coming into 
competition as it has done, since the Parcel Post and Life 
Assurance system were established, with private and public 
enterprise. The gross revenue for 1890 was 412,211,614 and 
the net revenue 43,346,087. Now the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer does not allow the department to hand over this 
profit only. The Treasury requires that all the receipts shall be 
accounted for to it, and in turn it insists upon its sanction being 
given to every item of expenditure. When it is borne in mind 
that the wheels of State grind slowly, one can understand how 
it is that days, weeks, months, and even years, elapse before the 
Treasury—in other wordsa host of junior clerks under one head 
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—see their way clear through the interminable correspondence 
which arises, and finally approve the stale requisitions of the 
postal authorities. In the meantime whilst valuable time is 
consumed in the City, and at Whitehall, and expensive clerical 
staffs are kept for the sole purpose of writing on official paper to 
each other, the practical men who are doing the work are 
chafing at delay. In ordinary times the friction is pretty 
constant, but when men become infected with the strike fever and 
fall a prey to agitators, the hands of the executive chiefs are tied. 
A boon given quickly might once and for all dispose of the 
difficulty, but the will and the power do not go together. 
Reference must be made to the Treasury, and it is not until the 
men are “on strike,” or nearly so, that the Treasury casts aside 
its routine and acts promptly. 

Is not the moral of this to the men in the public service: “If 
you want anything badly, strike! for nothing else will do”? I 
am afraid that that contention is only too true. To strike 
against the State is egregious folly, but to penetrate the dull ears 
of the Treasury a demonstration of the kind has not been without 
wholesome effect. 

Therefore, summarising my general argument, I would say, 
in view of the threatened struggles which may convulse the 
capital and the country : Let the Government first show the way 
to make labour conflicts impossible, and next let Parliament, if 
possible, assist in the laying down of rules, and the imposition of 
penalties in the settlement of trade disputes by representative 
Boards of Conciliation ; and in the meantime let the Unionists 
on the one hand, and the employers on the other, abstain from 
organising purely aggressive forces, whilst public opinion should 
refrain from complicating questions by misplaced sympathy with 
or ignorant condemnation of an issue suddenly brought forward. 
Finally, I would contend that in a free country no agitator 
should be permitted to dispute the right of free labour to exist 
side by side with labour that is under the dominion of the _ 
unionism which is the child of Socialism. 

J. HALL RICHARDSON. 
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II—STEAMSHIPS AT HOME IN THE MERSEY. 


ALTHOUGH Liverpool is a very fine city, the very finest among 
provincial cities known to me, I perceive a striking lack of 
courteous and grateful acknowledgment to Christopher Columbus. 
If it were not that ingratitude is the only sin which an average 
man will allow his neighbour to commit with impunity, long ago 
there would have been a statue erected there to the great 
discoverer who, by finding America, practically founded Liverpool. 
It is true that it existed in an inchoate and protoplasmic con- 
dition before his time, for in 1272 its inhabitants numbered 
840; yet it must be recognized that it is a result of the New 
World, and that when in 1492 his vessels crossed the Western 
Ocean, which was supposed by him to extend as far as India, he 
was not only extending geographical knowledge, but opening up 
possibilities which have not yet been worked out. If indeed 
America may claim Liverpool, on similar reasoning England may 
to a very great extent call New York her own. It would be an 
interesting task for some one of a statistical turn of mind to 
carefully compare the growth of America’s trade-metropolis with 
that of the great sea-ports on our western shores. They are so 
organically connected, they so interlock and interchange with 
the innumerable lines of steamships from the Mersey and the 
Severn, from Bristol, Cardiff and Swansea, that the examination 
could hardly fail to yield striking results. Certainly we know 
how the state of one affects the other; when America is 
financially or commercially troubled, Liverpool cannot be happy ;- 
but when one improves, the other brightens. For, in spite of 
Mr. McKinley and his tariff, the Mersey will be full of imports 
as long as England consumes and manufactures, In truth, 
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considered from the point of view of trade, if from no other, the 
world is a great though loosely knitted organism ; and thus the 
conditions of New York, of Liverpool, of interoceanic trade, are 
virtually and organically interdependent. The ships and steamers 
which cross the waters in ever-increasing numbers are called into 
existence by laws which may be called physiological, without 
any great wrenching of the word’s restricted and original 
meaning. 

The January article of this series dealt in a general way rather 
with the history of steamships than with themselves, their 
economy, management and making; with the ocean rather than 
the river. In the ‘Liverpool Journal of Commerce’ for the 
10th of January, the writer complained that I had not mentioned 
the real cause which had made the 20-knot twin-screw lines take 
the place of the old 8-knot paddle-wheel Britannia. In 
saying the real cause is improved material, he seems to stumble 
on the word “cause.” Among the philosophers they distinguish 
causes “ efficient,” “material” and “final,” and by so doing they 
recognized the impossibility of pointing to any single cause. 
For what was, and is, the cause of improved material? Is it not 
the necessity of faster and better communication between 
England and America, the result of need and of rivalry? The 
great competition among traders forces them to make demands 
upon the builders, those in their turn appeal to the engineers, 
and these once more apply to the manufacturers of engine and 
boiler material. Mr. A. E. Seaton, in a paper read before the 
Iron and Steel Institute at Pittsburg on “The Marine Engine,” 
made these remarks on this very subject :— 

“Without your help we should be at a standstill ; with it, we 
can advance step by step, and I am bound to say, in justice to 
you, that when we make clear our demand for some new thing, 
you always tackle the problem forthwith, and sooner or later 
give us what we need. We have not yet, however, exhausted 
the list of things we want, nor have you yet satisfied all our 
longings for the things we have asked for.” 

In exactly the same manner the necessities of trade have 
made the Liverpool Docks. If the owners of vessels had not 
continually stirred up the authorities who directly control these, 
and on pressure build others and enlarge the old one, they would 
by now be a century behind the times. But owners of vessels 
of 10,000 tons drawing nearly 30 feet of water, with a beam 
of 60 feet, must have accommodation. They pay enormously 
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for it. ‘The White Star Line pays in Dock dues and Dock rent 
£18,000 a year. 

Although it would be interesting to speak of them at length, 
the Liverpool Docks are quite beyond the scope of these papers. 
The history of their rise, their disputes with the Corporation, 
which at one time took dues from them, and on being com- 
pensated for their loss, asserted its right to make the Dock 
authorities pay rates ; the quarrels and rivalries with Birkenhead, 
and the great fiasco made by the Cheshire side of the river 
when it started so late on the vain quest of commercial 
supremacy, would alone make, as they indeed have made, 
half a score of books. It is better to deal with “causes,” and 
the cause of these docks was the shipping, and the river itself. 

One of the great complaints made by steamship-owners, to 
whom time means money, against the powers who try to rule 
and regulate the Mersey, is the existence of the Bar. The ideal 
entrance to a river is one permitting the passage of all vessels 
of all draughts at all states of the tide. Like other ideals it is 
extremely rare. Certainly the Mersey does not at its mouth 
fulfil the conditions of what, by a curious transference of sense, 
is sometimes called “ bold water” by seamen, meaning of course 
water where a pilot may venture boldly, being sure that his 
vessel will not “fetch up” on a shoal or rock. At low water, 
with an ordinary spring-tide there is usually 11 feet of water 
on the Bar. It varies slightly from year to year, some years 
more than slightly. Thus in 1866, the soundings at low water 
gave 12 feet, in 1871, 11 feet, but in 1852, no more than 8. 
At high water of a neap-tide the depth is 29 feet, and 39 
feet at the top of the highest springs. But the depth of 11 feet 
at low water means that a steamer may have to waste the 
greater part of an ebb and a flood before coming in. In 
the report of the Mersey made by the Conservator, Admiral 
Sir G. H. Richards, he acknowledged that the increasing traffic 
between Liverpool and the United States, and the great advance 
made in the size and speed of the steamers which conducted 
the trade, rendered some attempt to do away with the 
obstruction absolutely necessary. d 

Certainly the traffic is enormous. In 1889, 44,002 vessels 
passed in and out of Liverpool. Of these, 38,015 used the 
Queen’s Channel, passing the Crosby Light Ship and Askew 
Spit, while 5963 went through the narrower Rock Channel. 
Thus the full average traffic in and out of the Mersey was 120 
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steam and sailing vessels a day. Anything which stands in the 
way of such trade, which renders the navigation dangerous or 
only a little more difficult, which causes the loss of time, should 
be done away with. There are in Liverpool 60 lines of 
steamers trading “foreign ;” 60 different house-flags can be 
counted in the docks on any day of the year which belong to 
the port, and these lines include at least 600 steamers, without 
saying anything of the coasting trade, or those boats which run 
to Ireland. In this same year, 1889, the Customs returns for 
Liverpool were, “inward,” 8,586,381 tons of shippings, and 
“outward,” 8,307,442. This was an increase of nearly 600,000 
tons on the previous year. 

Considerations such as these, added to pressing repre- 
sentations made by the lines owning the larger vessels, have at 
last induced the river authorities to expend a tentative £10,000 
in experimenting on the Mersey Bar. There was _ until 
recently a very similar obstruction at Sandy Hook, outside 
New York Harbour, until the employment of sand-pump 
dredgers removed it. One is now working at Liverpool, and 
has been used since September. Two will presently be em- 
ployed. It is much too soon to say whether they will prove 
such a success here as they did at New York. The silting up of 
rivers, the increase and decrease of old shoals, the deposition of 
new ones, and generally the action and interaction of current 
and tide in‘bays and estuaries, present problems of such infinite 
intricacy and complication, that even those engineers who are 
best acquainted with theory and local conditions often fail to 
make accurate deductions from the data so confusedly presented 
to ‘them by nature. Outsiders then naturally rush in, and 
insolent with all the pride of inexhaustible ignorance, heap 
contumely on the unlucky man who has been unable to direct 
the Irish Sea and command the course of the Mersey. Yet it 
is probable that the Bar will not long stop the way. For a 
dredger can do an immense amount of work. One of the most 
interesting things I saw at Liverpool (was the sand-pump 
dredger working on the Bar. 

In fact, any dredger is interesting. It is a marine relation of 
the land “steam navvy,” an American invention which. seems 
half-human, half-devilish, and wholly self-conscious, as it pants 
and trembles, and thrusts and digs away at a hanging bank, 
wrenching out rocks, breaking tough old roots, and then com- 
placently turning round to drop a huge double-clawful of earth 
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in the waiting car. There are now built “grab” or “scoop” 
dredgers, which can pick up from 800 to 1000 tons of stuff an 
hour in suitable localities. These sand-dredgers or pumps can 
fill themselves in twenty minutes, under favourable conditions, 
with 480 tons of sand. Mr. Lyster, the engineer of the River 
Conservancy, who is in charge of the operations, gave me 
every assistance both in seeing them in the Coburg Dock, and 
while at work. They certainly deserve description. 

These dredgers contain powerful centrifugal pumps, fitted on 
a boat built something after the style of a clumsy-looking life- 
boat, with air-tight tanks all along the sides and the ends. The 
pipe which does the dredging, and is let down until it touches 
the sand, is 60 ft. long, and about 20 inches in diameter, made 
of very thin but strong steel. The lower end, which is notched 
into long thin points, somewhat after the shape of the con- 
ventional crown given to a fire-king, which prevents its choking, 
for the interstices leave space for the entrance of water to rush 
in as well as sand. Thus sand and water are drawn up to- 
gether. Two long pipes, one on each side of the boat, with 
sliding doors at the bottom, run fore and aft over the tanks 
which receive the dredgings. Each pipe is used in succession, in 
order to equalise the distribution of the sand, and keep the 
dredger on an even keel. To prevent her being “by the head,” 
or “by the stern,” the doors at the bottom of the pipe are 
worked in due order. If there is sufficient sand aft, the after- 
doors are closed, and the forward ones opened. And vice versdé. 
But it may be asked, How is the water got rid of which is 
pumped with the sand into these tanks? Naturally the water 
flows in in much greater quantities than the sand. That settles 
at the bottom of the tanks, which are soon filled with water. 
The boat is of so buoyant a nature, owing to its closed com- 
partments, that it does not sink when in that condition, and the 
water simply flows over the sides, which are lower at the tanks 
than elsewhere. Thus, while at work, the dredger is in a way 
“ awash,” even if not on a level with the outside water in which 
it floats. When she has as much sand as she can carry, and it is 
to be remarked that the dredgings are so close and heavy that 
she cannot quite fill herself, she hoists her anchors, steams off to 
a selected spot, sets going her winches which open doors right in 
the bottom of the tank, and dumps the sand in a position whence 
it is unlikely to be brought back again to the Bar by any tide or 
current. The spot selected at these operations is Taylor’s Bank. 
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At present, while these works are still in the experimental 
stage, it is proposed to remove the sand to a depth of 4 feet 
over an area measuring 1000 yards square. This means the 
lifting of 700,000 tons. As they are at present employed, a 
simple dredger can shift about 10,000 tons a week, or a little 
over 20 loads. Thus, when two get into regular work, the 
extra 4 feet of water should be secured in much less than a 
year. The sand pumped up is by no means a quicksand ; when 
sounded by a pole it rings almost as hard and clear as a rock. 

When these centrifugal sand-pumps are working in favourable 
conditions at a normal depth of water—or about 5 fathoms— 
they will bring up 40 per cent. of sand. On taking a sample of 
the turbid liquid as it rushed into the hopper, I obtained 25 per 
cent., that is a bucketful, on being allowed to settle, gave a 
quarter of a bucket of sand. This was while the dredger was at 
work in rather rough water, with a north-easterly breeze blowing. 

These operations are of course liable to interruption, and in 
the equinoctials little can be done. But some difference is even 
now observable in the soundings. The engineer in charge, Mr. 
Barling, assured me that 13 feet at low water of ordinary springs 
could now be found, Yet many people think that any change that 
has occurred is due to natural causes. They refuse to believe 
that this sand-pumping can really remove so formidable and 
ancient an obstruction. Undoubtedly the post hoc propter hoc 
Tenterden-steeple process of reasoning may come in here, 
Nevertheless, should the progress already noticed be maintained, 
even the sceptical will soon be convinced. 

It is, however, possible that under a few feet of sand blue clay 
will be found. There is a theory held by some that a ledge of this 
runs across the entrance of the river, and that it is this which has 
really caused sand to settle and accumulate there. Ifso, the sand- 
pumps will have to give way to scoop or bucket-dredging, if 
anything of a permanent character is to be effected on the Bar. 

If any one wonders at the trouble and expense taken to build 
docks, to enlarge their entrances, or to remove this Bar, he will 
no longer wonder after looking over the Alexandra Dock, in 
which so many of the Great Atlantic liners usually lie. On the 
day I visited it I found there the City of Berlin, the Germanic, 
Majestic, France, Aurania, Catalonia, Saragossa, Servia, Alaska, 
Nevada, Polynesian and Parisian, while close to, in the Langton 
Graving Dock, being painted and refitted with propeller blades, 
was the Teutonic. 
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In my first article I spoke generally of the White Star boat 
the Majestic, 10,000 tons, and 16,000 horse-power. Since then I 
have spent some hours on board of her. Her 582 feet of length 
are no longer vague in my mind. On her main deck is a clear 
space of some ten feet on each side of her deck-houses— 400 feet 
long. In this a 120-yard sprint-race might be run, leaving 20 
feet at each end for spectators. She would just about fiil North 
Castle Street, Liverpool, from end to end. From the Captain’s 
bridge, when without cargo, I looked down nearly 50 feet to 
the water. Her funnels are about 14 feet at their largest 
diameter, for they are not circular, but oval in shape. To stand 
right in the bows of her, where the knight-heads would be in a 
sailing-vessel, and look aft is bewildering. To turn round and 
look down her stem is to peer over a shelving precipice. And I 
am not talking as a man might who had never seen large 
steamers. I remember once in New York taking two backwoods- 
men, who had never seen the sea before, over a 4000-ton 
steamer. They were silent and awestruck. In the J/ajestic, by 
an effort of the imagination, I began to understand how these 
two innocent “ mossbacks ” felt. 

I spent some two hours inspecting the passenger accommoda- 
tion, but in this paper can give no account of it. Yet I confess I 
never saw anything like it. I am informed by men conversant 
with all Atlantic liners that they never did. Yet it is worth 
while enquiring into the cause of all the luxury displayed on this 
vessel and her sister, the Zeutonic. Naturally it is competition. 
The Inman Line, which runs the only vessels out of Liverpool 
which are at all comparable in size and speed with the greater 
vessels of the White Star Line, is their rival. Their vessels, the 
City of Paris and City of New York, were especially built to 
compete with them. They leave usually on the same day. 
Mr. Ismay, the brains and will of the White Star Line, acts on 
something the same principle that the proprietor of a coaching 
line did in British Columbia not very long ago, when a rival 
started. Fares were cut down very low, and at last to nothing. 
Finally the man who won the day not only carried his passengers 
without charge, but gave them their meals in. It has not quite 
come to that on the Atlantic, but there is an enticing luxury in 
the accommodation of the Majestic and Teutonic which is on a 
level with the supply of peaches to saloon passengers when they 
cost sixpence or eightpence each. 

But to me by far the most interesting portion of these boats, 
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or of any boat propelled by steam, is that devoted to the engines 
and furnaces, I only saw them when they were, so to speak, 
asleep or dead, when the machinery was still, when the furnaces 
were dull, empty, and black, instead of alive and hot. Of these 
furnaces there are 72, They burn Welsh steam coal, which 
cost sums varying from 12s. to £1 a ton. Carrying some 
2200 tons of coal in her vast bunkers, round and over her 
boilers, which are closely packed side by side and end to end, her 
mere motive provisions are worth on an average £ 1600 or £1700. 
When steaming, she burns 290 tons a day. Thus household 
expenditure in coal is about £200. It is as well to correct 
mistakes when they occur to one. I put the total expenditure 
of these steamers for a single trip at about £4000. It is much 
nearer £7600. To get this, let us make alittle calculation. The 
Captain makes probably £1000 a year; the chief mate £20 a 
month ; the first mate, £18 ; the second, £13; the third, £10. In 
addition, a bonus is given if the year passes without serious 
accidents. Then there is the engineering staff. The rest of the 
men get now, sailing out of Liverpool, £4 5s. a month. Thus 
the whole expenditure in wages for one trip cannot be much 
less than £1000. The provisioning amounts to about £3500. 
This brings the sum-total to £6100, and adding to that other 
stores, insurance and depreciation, it will be over £7000. I may 
remark, apropos of the character I gave the Western Ocean 
seamen, that the White Star system of giving a bonus to such of 
their hands as make ten consecutive trips, is calculated to 
improve their general conduct in a marked degree. But to 
return to the furnace-room. 

It is now possible, when looking at the furnaces, to see what 
the much talked-of “forced draught” really means. An 
ordinary furnace-door usually permits the access of some air to 
the fire through its crevices. Here there isa kind of door added 
which serves as a damper, and effectually stops the indraught 
from the stokehole. The furnace is sealed up. Where then 
does the air come from which is necessary for the combustion of 
fuel? First, let me premise that cold air entering a furnace, to 
some extent chills it, and reduces its temperature. The problem 
was to feed the furnace with intensely hot air which would 
avoid this waste. The solution was found by coiling round the 
jackets of the heated boilers pipes supplied from other large feed- 
pipes, containing in them fans which forced the air finally into 
the very furnace itself. It was found that the hot-air blast saved 
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20 per cent. in fuel over the first experiments which were 
made with a cold blast. In the Majestic seven fans drive this 
air in and make a “forced draught,” which indeed burns more 
coal, but obtains more than proportionate heat. This system 
catches part of the wasting radiating energy and heat which 
would otherwise be lost. It helps to reduce the great percentage 
of loss which hitherto has been found unavoidable in every type 
of engine, marine or locomotive. 

In this furnace there are employed 60 firemen, 6 leading 
hands, and 42 trimmers, who work the coal out of the bunkers 
and shovel it to the firemen. 

It is very much to be doubted if even a competent engineer of 
no previous experience in marine triple-expansion engines could 
give anything like an intelligible account of the machinery in the 
Majestic which should present technical facts in an untechnical 
way. And I am no engineer. After spending an hour in a 
cursory examination of the port engines I was quite oblivious of 
the fact that I had only seen half the driving-power, and had 
missed comprehending half of that. The starboard engines I did 
not look at. They are totaily divided from the others by a 
bulkhead. If one set broke down, the other could work. The one 
thing in the matter of the engines and furnace rooms which seems 
to me to call for adverse comment is, that part of the bulkhead 
originally dividing the furnace-room into two completely separate 
parts had been removed for the sake of additional coolness. If 
that portion of the vessel were injured in a collision, instead of 
half the furnace fires, all would be extinguished. Probably the 
extra ventilation might have been secured by additional fans, 
such as those placed close by the funnels. 

One of the most notable things inside the whole vessel is of 
course the shaft. This is made of steel, in sections securely 
bolted together, and is 22 inches in diameter. Not infrequently 
we hear that such and such a steamer has broken a shaft. The 
immense torsion to which it is subjected, in driving such a weight 
and bulk through the water, necessarily in the end finds out 
flaws, just as guns discover their “greys” on being much used. 
Yet the shaft rarely breaks in two. If a crack is discovered 
before it goes too far, steel jackets are provided to clap on the 
weakening part, and these screwed up tightly will often prevent 
a breakdown. It is exactly similar in effect to “fishing” a 
cracked or wounded spar by lashing a sound one alongside of it. 

The “tunnel,” as it is technically called, in which this shaft 
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works is not a space where one needs to crawl, as might be 
necessary on a smaller boat. I walked down its whole length 
Without stooping, finding many subsidiary engines, such as 
those which drive the refrigerating gear for cooling the meat 
chambers, as I went. It is lighted by the electric light of course. 
There are regular electric turbines always running, and even the 
green and red side-lights are electric, workable from the steering- 
house. 

The men who work the engine; department of the vessel seem 
very numerous, though in such an organization we may be sure 
there are none too many. This is the list:—19 engineers, 
18 greasers, 4 electric-light greasers, 2 refrigerator greasers, 
I refrigerating engineer, 2 electricians, 4 storekeepers, In all, 50. 

After looking over the Majestic, I walked down to the Langton 
Dry Dock to take a look at the Zeutonic, high and dry on the 
blocks, with her vast hulk securely shoredup. As I came to the 
edge of the dock I noticed some half-dozen manganese bronze 
propeller-blades. Although they seemed large enough, they did 
not attract my attention just then to any great degree, for I 
confess to having no eyes for anything but the Zemfonic herself. 
I never saw anything which made me think so much of the vast 
disproportion between man and his work. No cathedral or 
building of any kind so impressed me; I can think of nothing 
in nature which had a like effect, save a redwood forest in 
Northern California. The Majestic in the water seemed huge 
enough, but here was a similar vessel, with the 24 feet she drew 
visible to me, filling the dock and towering gigantically above it. 
Down below in a half-mist, for the day was not very clear, men 
were working about her propellers, which were double, the port 
one a little forward of the starboard, in order to give both a fair 
chance at the water. They also overlap to the extent of about 
2 ft.6in. Right under her shapely run—for indeed, big as she 
is, her lines are good, though not so fine as the yacht-like City of 
Rome’s—and on the projection which contained the last part of 
the tunnel, three men were at. work with plenty of space at their 
disposal; and on the bottom of the dock was a new blade 
ready to be slung, hoisted, and bolted on. I said I did not 
notice their size as they lay near me, but I took the trouble to 
count the men working round this little piece of manganese 
bronze. In all there were 22, 8 being on it and the rest round it ; 
and then more that half the blade was visible. Twenty feet above 
them the fitted blades stood out sharp and thin and keen, looking 
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like razors, yet small, very small indeed compared with the 
gigantic bulk which they could drive through the sea at 20 
knots an hour. I began to see the need of the great “ thrust- 
block” in which the shaft worked with a dozen strong shoulders 
projecting above its ordinary diameter, that my intelligent guide 
had pointed out to me at the entrance of the tunnel. Were it 
not for that block bolted and secured to the very frame of the 
vessel itself, the screw would thrust itself into the ship, smashing 
and tearing ordinary bolts and fastenings before it overcame the 
vis inerti@ and set the hull in motion. As I came away it was 
growing dusk, and the fitters’ lighted fire cast a reddish glow on 
the blades and on the ant-like men busy about their work, but it 
died ineffectually in the gloom beneath the vast projection of her 
naked hull. 


In spite of their size, these vessels are easy to handle. By 
setting the helm over, reversing one screw and going ahead 
with the other, I am told they will turn in once and a half their 
own length. The steering gear is driven by steam, and is 
a marvel of size, strength, and ingenuity, having strong spring 
buffers which take the place of the clumsy artifice known on 
sailing vessels as “relieving tackles,” which are used when a 
heavy sea puts a big strain on the steering gear. And as every- 
thing is lighted by electricity, so every piece of hard work is done 
by steam. The weighing, cutting, and fishing of the seven-ton 
anchor, the hauling in of warps, and the getting alongside with 
warps out, is all done by steam capstans and windlasses. I was 
surprised to learn that some means had not been discovered for 
doing away with “chain hooks” in ranging cable for letting go 
anchor, I well remember from my own experience that it was 
heavy work. 

As an example of the ease with which such vessels are 
manceuvred, this will suffice. A man fell overboard ; the engines 
were reversed, the third mate got into the boat, it was lowered 
close to the water, when her way was checked sufficiently he let 
go, and pulled after the drowning man. The Majestic turned 
and came after him, shot past as he picked up the man, turned 
again, took up her boat, and the whole affair only lasted twenty- 
three minutes. And as they are smart in such a manceuvre, they 
are smart when it is a matter of business to discharge a vessel 
and load her again. On one occasion the Germanic came home, 
went into dry dock, discharged, coaled, loaded, and _ sailed 
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inside of twenty-four hours. A very similar story is told 
of the Adriatic. Such extra quickness is of course owing to 
trade necessity, but it could not be done without perfect discipline 
and perfect organization, ashore and afloat. 

The White Star Works show what the system is ashore. In 
one compact block of buildings are three departments, En- 
gineering, Victualling, and Marine. In the first all repairs are 
done, save those needing heavy forging. There are blacksmiths’ 
and fitters’ shops of all descriptions, and a complication of stored 
necessary materials. In the second, all matters dealing with 
masts, gaffs, sails, cordage, &c., are dealt with. The third 
looks after all the provisioning, and possesses a steam laundry, 
employing fifty women and girls all the year round. It has a 
bonded cellar as well; an upholstery department, and indeed 
everything which can possibly render the “ White Star” people 
independent of outside help. Within its walls three hundred 
men are employed. There is no other steamship line in 
Liverpool which is so self-contained. 

Everything which saves money in the fearfully expensive 
rivalry which is carried on by competitors for the Atlantic trade 
is very necessary. There is little doubt that the latest development 
in vessels is not so paying as it might be. The Britannic, the 
Germanic, the Runic, and Cufic paid in proportion much better 
than these greater vessels. But it was necessary to move with 
the times, otherwise the Inman Line might have been having it 
all their own way, whereas they now only get a fair share of the 
traffic. I do not here speak of the Cunard Line, which goes 
steadily on, and is still probably the first in the numbers of its 
vessels, and in financial success as well, 

The McKinley Bill, or rather law, has made some curious 
differences in the character of goods carried. The exports 
from Liverpool do not include now so much fine manufactures ; 
“measurement goods” have fallen off, and “rough stuff,” which 
goes more by weight than the ton of forty cubic feet, has 
increased. But under present conditions a ship-owner cannot 
afford to refuse cargo, and “rough” or not, it is necessary for 
him to take matter which is harder to stow and to handle. 
Outside of the sea-going and mercantile professions it is hardly 
generally known that “stowing” is a fine art with innumerable 
rules and regulations. Every seaman before getting his second- 
mate’s “ticket” is supposed to be acquainted with it, and must 
know that railway iron is usually stowed “grating fashion,” and 
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that a cask, if not “ bung up and bilge free,” will probably cause 
trouble. But even a rank outsider will understand that paraffin 
must not be placed cheek by jowl with fine hams or delicate 
dry goods, though, if what one of the White Star officers told me 
is true, that they carried everything outward bound, from pale ale 
to a second-hand pulpit, it might be stowed next the latter. 


Certainly with the McKinley tariff the liners have to take 
everything that is offered them. Even the great racers of 20-knot 
speed do not disdain to carry whatever they can get. They 
have, in Western American parlance, to “rustle” for their living 
with the others. This tariff has made such ships less paying 
than they were before. Above I said that the Britannic paid 
better than these later developments. Certainly she has been 
a gold mine to her owners, to whose care she owes her long life. 
Although only running at about 16 knots as a usual thing, she 
managed lately to do even better, as though she thought it better 
to hurry a little in such times as these, when freight is almost as 
hard to get as if Arthur Young’s wish had come true, and the 
Atlantic were a sea of fire dividing America from Europe. Mr. 
McKinley has done his best to ring his country round with a fence 
instead of a sea of flaming naphtha, but it is not a barrier which 
will stand very long. Every new tariff, every subsidy, every tax 
which bears on one hardly while unduly favouring another, whether 
that other be of the same nation or outside it, is but a futile 
endeavour after a kind of total independence which is against the 
tendencies of natural law, and an endeavour which will probably 
in the end have a socialistic tendency little suspected by those 
who try the experiment. We are each day, as individuals, as 
races, as political communities, more and more necessary to each 
other ; and that altruism which bids us even on selfish grounds 
to help each other is as much wanted in international politics 
as in a society. For it does not pay in the end to be blindly 
selfish, though the Republican party in the States may find it 
pay them as individuals. 

The question of “ subsidising” on the part of foreign Govern- 
ments is naturally enough a sore one with English owners. 
The reluctance of our Government to grant any sums of money 
save for services rendered, such as mail carrying ; or for possible 
services, should these great vessels be required for transport or 
cruising purposes under given circumstances, may be a factor in 
harming our commercial supremacy. Even in the case of 
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payment for the mails, the scale of remuneration is not cal- 
culated on a particularly generous basis. If the Bill which 
practically only requires the assent of the Senate become law in 
America, it will deal a heavy blow at our steamship trade. Not 
only do the American Republican party propose a subsidy on 
each ton of native-built steamers, but they will furthermore 
grant to mail ships $6, or 25s., for every mile run by 8000-ton 
20-knot mail carriers. Taking the round figures of 6000 miles 
as the distance between Liverpool and New York and back, 
this means about £7000 for the round trip, or just half the 
working expenses of a 10,000-ton steamer. The Americans 
as a nation will go into steamship trade, pay half’ the bill, and 
receive nothing but the satisfaction of partly owning vessels 
which would never have existed save for State help. That they 
do not naturally exist and pay their own way is due of course 
to the same causes which originally destroyed the American 
carrying trade, the substitution of iron for wood as a material for 
shipbuilding. The later development, which bids fair to render 
even iron obsolete, and to make steel universal, has to some 
extent even further removed the possibility of the United States 
taking back some portion of this business without State help or 
an alteration of the tariff. 

But if they mean to give us this help, the result very naturally 
may be that some of our shipbuilders will remove to the United 
States and build there. It may be their only chance of saving 
themselves. If the Americans as a nation go into the snip- 
building business on sentimental grounds, or as a means of 
getting rid of their surplus, they will be able to sell us ships at 
less than English cost price, and cut out our manufacturers on 
the Clyde, at Barrow, or at Belfast. As France and beetroot 
subsidized sugar destroyed the refineries in England one by one, 
so the shipping yards may be undermined. Neither one man 
nor a firm can fight against a nation selling vessels for less than 
they cost. 

It may be observed that this form of State aid means in the 
last resort State control. Whether ill-advised or not, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, the nations adopting it in a 
measure tend towards’ a form of Socialism. England still 
remains among Republics and Empires the greatest embodiment 
of Individualism. 

As notice has been drawn, both privately and publicly, in the 
Liverpool papers to the fact that in my last article I only spoke 
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of two or three great disasters as having occurred to Atlantic 
liners, leaving thereby the unintentional impression that other 
companies than those mentioned have no such record of mis- 
fortune, it will be best to give a complete list of such casualties, 
This I owe to my friendly critic in the ‘ Journal of Commerce.’ 








Ship. Date of Loss. Cause. Owners. 
Columbia . . . « | July 4, 1843 . . | Stranded . . . «© | Cunard. 
City of Glasgow . . | March I, 1854. Missing . + + ~ | Inman’s. 
City of Philadelphia . | September 14, 1854 Stranded . . « . | Inman’s, 
City of New York . . | March 29, 1864 .| Stranded . . «~ . | Inman’s, 
Glasgow. . . . «| July 31, 1865 . .| Burnt. . . . . | Inman’s. 
Scotland + « « « « | December 3, 1866. | Collision . . «. « | National. 
Chicago. . . . «| | January 12, 1868, Stranded . . . «© | Guion. 
City of Boston’. . . | January 28, 1870 . | Missing . . « « | Inman’s. 
Tripoli . . . . «| May17, 1872. .| Stranded. . . © | Cunard. 
Colorado, . . . . | February 7, 1872 . | Collision’, . . « | Guion. 
Atlantic. . . - | April 1, 1873. ~| Stranded. . . .« | White Star. 
City of Washington . | July 5, 1873. ~ | Stranded. . . . | Inman’s, 
Dakota . . . » «| May1g, 1877. «| Stranded. . Guion. 
Idaho. . . + « | Juner, 1878 . . | Struck rock and sank Guion. 
City of Brussels. . . March 13, 1880 Stranded . . . © | Inman’s. 
Montana. . . « «| January 7, 1883 . | Collision . . . « | Guion. 
Oregon . . - «| March 14, 1886 . | Collision. . . .« | Cunard. 
City of Montreal - | August 11, 1887. | Burnt. . . . .~ | Inman’s. 
Egypt . . . « «| July 16,1890 . .' Burnt. - « « | National. 














In the next article, which will deal chiefly with the steamers 


running from Liverpool, &c., 


to South America, I shall have 


something to say concerning the commercial and naval types of 
boilers, and the great Belfast shipbuilding yards of Messrs. 


Harland and Wolff. 


MORLEY ROBERTS. 
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MADRIGALS, FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 








No. L—FROM THE FRENCH OF SULLY PRUD’HOMME. 


IL 


DEAR, if you knew what tears they shed, 

Who live apart from home and friend, 
To pass my house, by pity led, 
Your steps would tend. 


II. 


And if you knew what jubilees 
Begets, in sad souls, a friend’s glance, 
You'd look up where my window is, 
As if by chance! 


III. 


And if you dreamed how a friend’s smile 
And nearness soothe a heart that’s sore, 
You might be moved to stay awhile 
Before my door. 


IV. 


Then if you guessed I loved you, sweet, 
And how my love is deep and wide, 
Something might tempt your pausing feet 

To come inside! 











Madrigals, from Foreign Sources. 





No. II.—FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


LOVE, like a June rose, 

Buds, and sweetly blows,— 
But tears its leaves disclose 
And among thorns it grows. 





Take it to thy breast ; 
Though thorns its stem invest 
Gather them, with the rest! 


Then, amid pricks and pain, 
Confess that thorns remain 
When Beauty, proven vain, 
And Love, come not again. 


No. IJ].—FROM THE GERMAN. 


I. 


I THOUGHT that the swallow was wooing already 
Her mate to the nest; 

I thought that the wild bee with kisses already 
The first rose pressed ; 

And that thou wert clasping me, Love, already, 
Close to thy breast ! 


II. 


How bitter and winterly waxed last night 
The air that was mild! 

How nipped with frost were the flowers last night, 
That at dawning smiled! 

How the bird lost the tune of the song last night, 
That the Spring beguiled,— 

And how thou forgottest last night, last night, 
Thy poor, poor child! 


ALICE HORTON. 
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OcTAVE FEUILLET—NOTES FROM PARIS—THE RAILWAY STRIKE IN 
SCOTLAND—UNIVERSITY HaLt—A Snowy MoorLanp, 





OcTAVE FEvILLeET. 


Tue death of Octave Feuillet, the popular novelist, came as an un- 
expected literary calamity ; for although his health had long been far 
from good, no one suspected that he was a prey to one of those diseases, 
the fatal issue of which is only too sure, sooner or later ; medical science 
being powerless to do more than stave off the fatal day for a limited 
time. Perhaps in this instance his life might have been prolonged 
had he been a more docile patient; but he was of a strangely nervous 
temperament, and impatient of control. In the vain hope of finding 
that peace and silence for which he longed, he perpetually changed his 
residence ; but everywhere something jarred on his nerves and became 
a torture. He could bear no noise; when he travelled, he always 
engaged the room above his own, that he might not hear a footstep ; 
and when by any means he could avoid railways, he accepted any 
miserable vehicle, rather than endure the hiss of the engine. 

Physically and morally, the sensitiveness of Octave Feuillet was that 
of a man flayed alive. When his books or plays came out, he suffered 
tortures ; praise did not satisfy him, for he doubted its sincerity, and 
blame threw him into a state of despair. To use a familiar expression, 
he lived in a state of “ fidget” ; always anxious, always worrying him- 
self about something. And yet he was an amiable man ; always ready 
for a kind act, and wonderfully patient, when he could oblige any one. 
He was too nervous and excitable to like general society, but he was 
extremely agreeable, and even cheerful, with his friends, till the death 
of his son, two years ago, from which crushing blow he never recovered. 
In the days of the Empire he was a favourite at the Imperial Court, 
where his gentlemanlike manners and graceful conversation were fully 
appreciated ; unlike many others, he remained in adversity the faithful 
friend of the exiled Emperor and Empress. 

Octave Feuillet belonged to a good old bourgeois family of St. Lé, 
in Normandy, and had every opportunity of thoroughly knowing the 
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society which he has depicted so powerfully, in his novels of fashionable 
life. But although the frame is true to nature, the portraits are those 
of exceptionally diseased minds. Women like the “‘ Madame de Champ- 
vallon ” of “ Monsieur de Camors,” or the dreadful “ Julia de Trécceur,” 
may exist in France, or elsewhere ; but those who know French society, 
especially provincial society, will certainly recognize more readily 
women like “ Madame de Camors,” and her charming mother; or the 
“ Suzanne” of “ La Clef d’Or”; with the home of “ Sibylle,” and the 
dear old people so delightfully described there. Many others might be 
quoted, equally sweet and pure, amongst the heroines of Octave 
Feuillet’s impassioned narratives ; we are inclined to think that these 
have been more faithfully copied from nature than the others, 


NOTES FROM ParIs. 


An important event in the world of trade has taken place by the election 
of the “ Prud’hommes,” or chiefs of the professional syndicates, which have 
succeeded to the ancient “ Corps de métier,” or guilds. There are in 
the Department of the Seine as many as 245 “ chambres syndicales,” or 
syndicates, representing the various trades. The “conseillers Prud’- 
hommes” (or wise men) are chosen by moiety among the masters and 
among the leading operatives, and have the right of judging all quarrels 
between the masters and men. ‘They also examine, with the syndicates 
to which they belong, all questions relating to reforms which may be 
proposed or considered necessary. On all occasions they are the 
recognized representatives of the interests of trade in Paris. 

The “ Prud’hommes” are named by election every three years; they 
number 138 at each election, and whether masters or men, receive for 
their trouble a compensation of roo francs a month. The list of candi- 
dates is made out with scrupulous care by a committee of forty delegates 
from the “ chambres syndicales.” The electors must be at least twenty- 
five years of age, and must have practised their respective trades for at 
least five years. 

The “Conseillers Prud’hommes” elected are divided into four 
councils, each one acting separately, and having its own President and 
Vice-president, judging in turn the various difficulties which may arise 
in matters of trade, and acting as umpires between masters and men. 
Every month the four Presidents meet to exchange their views, and 
discuss measures proposed for the good of all. 

The “Prud’hommes ” may or may not be re-elected, according to the 


pleasure of the electors. 


A curious communication has been made to the “ Académie de 
Médecine” by M. Motais, of Angers, whose works on the various 
diseases of the eye are highly esteemed. He has closely examined the 
effect of captivity on the sight of wild beasts, such as lions, tigers, &c., 
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and asserts that all animals in a savage state are far-sighted. The same 
remark applies to man in an uncivilized state, and even to those who, 
though civilized, follow avocations which oblige them to remain con- 
stantly in the open air, such as sailors or farm-labourers. The same 
faculty subsists in caged animals when they have been taken after the 
age of six or eight months; but when born in captivity, or kept in 
cages when very young, they become near-sighted, which M. Motais 
attributes to the narrow space in which they are confined, and the 
training which obliges them to follow the eye of the keeper or tamer 
to obey his will. The near-sightedness of school children may, in his 
opinion, be ascribed to the same cause ; the habit of concentrating the 
sight on one point, and the fact that the power of the visual organ 
becomes modified according to the requirements to which it is 
subjected. 











The terrible severity of the weather, and the sufferings of the poorer 
classes, add a fresh interest to all the efforts of private charity to pro- 
cure some relief, one of the most useful of which is the “ Asile des 
femmes,” or refuge for women, at Clignancourt, the foundation of which 
is comparatively recent, although there are others in Paris. It was 
established by the “Société Philanthropique,” and is directed by M. 
and Mme. Petit, their daughter, and three assistants. 

Both women and children are received for the night, and the appli- 
cants being numerous, the task is not a light one. In addition to the 
night hospitality, baths are given in the morning to all the children who 
apply for them, and as a bowl of soup is given to all bathers, many are 
induced to come. The bath is enforced on all received for the night, 
not without great resistance in many cases, but the supper of soup is 
only given after the bath, immediately before going to bed, where 
they may remain till seven in the morning. The dormitories are kept 
scrupulously clean, and are ingeniously ventilated by replacing one of 
the panes of a window by a piece of stout linen, which, twice a week, is 
thoroughly imbued with carbolic acid. A light is kept burning (turned 
down) all night. Necessary washing is required on rising in the morning, 
a rule which is extremely unwelcome to most of the inmates, but it must 
be obeyed before receiving the ration of soup. Bread and milk is given 
to children. 

Before leaving the house the women receive a certificate of having 
spent the night there. If unmarried, this entitles them to official assis- 
tance ; but if married, the husband, however brutal and unworthy, is 
expected to provide for his wife and children, and nothing is given to 
the poor wretches, often more miserable than the others, on leaving the 
refuge. 


A characteristic feature of Paris life may be found in the booths 
bordering the boulevards for the week preceding and the one following 
VOL. IX.—NO. L. T 
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the New Year. The really ingenious toys sold for a few sous have been 
prepared in many a poor work-room, and the harvest of the New Year 
is awaited with anxious impatience, for numbers have staked their all on 
the chance of a good sale at that time. When the weather is unpro- 
pitious, when the Jondons melt in the rain or the toys remain unsold, the 
disappointment amounts to a calamity in many a household, so that all 
must wish success to the poor and ingenious “ petits marchands” who, 
with imperfect tools and bits of tin, make such pretty little dolls, 
jumping on horses in a circus, or performing tricks on the tight-rope, or 
running along nimbly with brightly coloured carts, all sold for a few 
sous, and offered with such pressing earnestness! ‘“ Buy it, madame! 
See how it jumps! Such a joli cadeau for a child!” and so it really is. 
Then the cheap dolls of larger size, so prettily dressed, and looking so 
Parisian, sold for a franc! How ingeniously the merest bits of ribbon 
and lace have been worked up to make the little lady look the perfec- 
tion of fashion! Some of the booths are marked “ 20 centimes ” in large 
letters, and everything there is sold for twopence. We saw every 
imaginable article—little pocket-books in leather or cloth, all sorts of 
toys in painted tin, little china slippers with which children are delighted, 
tiny dolls, coloured pictures, all for twopence. 

These humble booths form a line on the boulevards opposite the 
shops where all the costly gifts are so temptingly displayed—the 
dolls of 50 or 60 francs each, seated round an elegant tea-table, 
and gravely taking tea; others skating on a pond, wrapped in furs, or 
seated in sledges; others at their toilet, with powder-puffs and other 
accessories, which may be too suggestive to the infant mind. 

In the Rue de la Paix the jewellers’ shops are especially attractive, 
the great rage being for fanciful brooches, representing enamelled flowers 
(some very beautiful) and fruit. The green grapes, so much in favour 
last autumn, have become rather too common; but a bunch of three 
cherries with gold stalks is pretty; also red and white currants in 
cornelian, looking wonderfully natural ; three dried raisins, with gold 
stalks, also form a brooch, but it is more fanciful than really pretty. 
We were mych pleased with a sprig of blackberries, ripe and unripe, in 
contrast, very natural and prettily set. Some enamel brooches represent 
knots of ribbon, carelessly tied, and’ fastened by a diamond pin; the 
imitation of the texture is so good, that real ribbon would produce 
exactly the same effect, so the advantage seems doubtful. One brooch, 
representing a pink radish set in diamonds, caused us some surprise ; 
the bad taste was flagrant, and rather astounding in the Rue de la Paix. 








We can recommend for family reading: ‘Simplette,’ by Fernand 
Calmettes ; ‘En Esclavage,’ by Madame P. de Manteuil ; ‘ Yette,’ by 
Th. Bentzon ; ‘ Le Secret du Mage,’ by André Laurie ; ‘ Trop Grande,’ 
by Ernest d’Hervilly ; ‘César Cascabel,’ by Jules Verne; ‘ Victor de 
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Trésac,’ by a writer who signs, @ Y; ‘Temps d’Epreuves,’ by Madame 
Samson ; ‘ Une Eléve de Seize Ans,’ by Ernest Legouvé (de l’ Académie 
Frangaise). 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE IN SCOTLAND, 


Much has been written and will continue to be written on the social 
and politico-economical aspect of the Strike. To people living out of 
Scotland this industrial war, with rumours of further wars, is a subject 
for speculation, conjecture, and for prophecy to such as are willing to 
hazard that “most gratuitous form of mistake.” But to us who live in 
Scotland the stern realities of the situation have been the practical 
problems with which we have had to deal, bringing forcibly home to us 
the state of Fool’s Paradise of security in which we habitually live. 
No one who has not travelled in Scotland (we speak particularly of the 
side lines) can realize the sense of uncertainty which has attended our 
movements, or, worse still, our cessation from movement. Time (which 
proverbially waits for no man) and time-tables alike have been set aside, 
as matters which do not bear on the question of the journey, but which 
wait on the convenience of the engine-drivers and firemen. If the 
problem of the w/ev is at last solved, after much questioning of indifferent 
or ignorant officials (evidently stop-gaps), there still remain the ow and 
the where to be grappled with. To the anxious inquiry, “Shall we get 
along all right?” some such reply as “There’s no telling what may 
happen,” is vouched ; an answer which, as the statement of an eternal 
truth, cannot be gainsaid, but which is not calculated to soothe vague 
fears. If, in this state of actual insecurity and potential alarm, you 
persist in starting on your journey, you have ample opportunity of 
seeing these feelings reflected on the countenances of your fellow- 
passengers, as you suddenly pull up with a jerk, having gone on to the 
wrong lines, or are kept waiting outside a station for an incalculable 
time. You are liable to be delayed for hours at a side junction, waiting 
for connections from all points of the compass, as, owing to the scarcity 
of coals on the one hand, and overwork on the part of the loyal officials 
on the other, the trains in the locality to which you are travelling have 
been reduced to a minimum number. This is especially irritating 
when you have just passed through stations literally blocked up with 
coal trains. 

In one part of Stirlingshire for six days there were no trains at all, 
and parts of Fife were cut off for two or three days from all communi- 
cation with the outside world. It is easy to talk sentimentally of “ the 
good old coaching days,” but the public has been slow to appreciate the 
advantage of returning to them. 

The daily assurance of the Press that the Strike is practically over, 
and that the traffic is being conducted with regularity, scarcely weighs 
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against the evidence of our eyes at the railway stations, and against 
travellers’ experiences of narrow escapes, and of great delay and 
inconvenience. We know of one official who during three weeks would 
not allow members of his own family to-go the shortest journey. 


UNIVERSITY HALL. 


A correspondent writes as follows :— 

‘May I suggest that the wording of your very favourable account of 
the objects and teaching of University Hall in the January number is, 
in one important point, likely to be misleading? You say that the 
religious teaching is to be ‘ absolutely unsectarian.’ Now this phrase 
‘unsectarian,’ as commonly used, stands for unsectarian Christianity, the 
common basis of historical fact, a doctrine on which all Christians are 
at one. But Mr. Stopford Brooke and Mrs. Humphry Ward do not 
hold this common basis, their teaching is unsectarian Theism, not 
Christianity. Men differ widely as to the extent and limits of this basis 
of Christian Truth. The Bishop of Carlisle would make the Apostles’ 
Creed common ground for ‘all who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians ;’ but a wider and simpler definition is that given by Pliny the 
Younger early in the second century, when he says, ‘ A Christian is one 
who says hymns to Christ as to a God.’ That simple test, the worship 
of Jesus Christ, applies to all Christians in all times; it does not apply 
to Mrs. Humphry Ward. Christians can only hear with the greatest 
pain that the scheme includes the education of children. 

“No amount of ‘faith and devotion’ on the part of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and her assistants can render this teaching anything but a negation 
of all that Christians hold most dear, and they can only look forward 
with fear and distress to the result of such teaching on the after-lives 
of children.” 


A Snowy Moortanp. 


Since the snow fell on the moorland a few days ago it has been very still. 
During one night, and one night only, a slight breeze from the south- 
east shook the newly-fallen masses of snow from the bending arms of 
the pine trees and moaned with a softened and subdued sound through 
the tall avenues. Rid of their heavy burden the laurels and evergreens 
lifted up their heads, and since then there has scarcely been a sound. 
Now and again, an ominous drip, drip has been discernible, falling here 
and there on the matted chestnut-leaves where birds or beasts have 
bared them for herbage underneath, just as if the west wind was coming. 
Yet this sound too has been frozen, as it were, and tiny icicles hang 
from branch or dried oak-leaves. The moon also has shone at night 
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weirdly over the moorland scene—so bright at times that the descriptions 
of distant Arctic nights recur to the memory. Such weather as this is 
unusual in the West of England, and the oldest inhabitant begins to 
prattle and say that it is something like he can “ mind” forty or fifty 
years ago. ‘To the sportman and naturalist the spell of real winter is 
a treat. Close by and fringing the edge of these western Highland lies 
spread a goodly fir plantation of more than 100 acres in extent ; beyond, 
the moorland stretches away white and wonderful with all its well- 
known green velvety paths blotted out, and its heather wastes a mass of 
domed snow, through which you sink up to the knee. For the heath 
poults or black game these miniature caves and recesses along the roots of 
ling and heather furnish a number of warm and sheltered retreats. To 
the right and left the brown coppice, with oak-leaves glittering and 
sparkling in the afternoon sun, slopes for miles upon miles. Here, 
just where the combes converge, and especially in the open glades 
amongst the fir trees, is the haunt of the wild red deer. You are almost 
sure to find some of them here, and now is the right time to spoor or 
track him, not with any hostile intent, but just to see what he is doing. 
It is easy to see him as he bulks large against the snowy background. 
Just now, it is hard to live comfortably on the hills. The deer are more 
restless, and seem to be afoot at all hours and collect together in herds. 
Creep along the glades as gently as you can. It is somewhat hard to 
avoid making a noise, as the top of the snow is frozen, and your boot 
crunches through it into the yielding mass beneath, and the ever- 
watchful deer will hear you. Avail yourself of the sheltered side of a 
deep bank beneath a beech hedge on the western side, if possible, and 
pry carefully amongst the places where detached holly bushes grow. 
Mark these well and you will see most likely the slot of a deer that has 
been to them. Round and round the bush he has trampled, and you 
wonder why he has left such signs of his presence. If you examine 
the bush you will see that he has been breaking off and feeding upon 
the youngest holly shoots, and that he has been able to reach up to 
them from a very considerable distance from the ground. Here is 
evidently the slot of last night, but, here again, is a much fresher one, 
where the frozen top of the snow has been struck off and sent rolling 
in different directions. Follow the track, as you may very likely see 
the animal. Whilst you do so you realize the marvellous stride of 
the red deer. Now and then the spoor leads you across a fallen piece 
of timber. This the deer has taken with a slight leap, which covers, 
however, twelve or fifteen feet of ground. Next, it comes to a deep 
bank, fully four feet high, running across the plantation. Straight as a 
line the deer has taken it, swerving neither to right nor left, not topping 
it, but half scrambling up it. So down through the glade he has vanished 
and, standing to listen, you can just hear him brushing through the 
coppice. By the size and shape of his slot he is evidently a runnable 
deer. Leave him alone, and when this “ winter of discontent” is over 
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and gay August comes he will lead the hunt a merry chase. The red 
deer love the turnip fields this weather and, close by, their nightly 
track is to a retired and sheltered field, where they levy a tithe never 
grudged by the West-country sportsmen. 

Other sights greet you on the snowy moorland. The chances are 
that you may see a moorland fox creeping away and halting to look 
at you just before he dives into the depth of the covert. In an 
ordinary way you would never see him, as his red jacket so closely 
resembles the yellow fern, and he always knows how to slouch away 
behind the heather bushes. But he cannot steal away now, and 
you give him a good “ tally ho!” to remind him that the season is not 
yet over. The woodcock have left the moorland, where they often hide 
in the daytime in wild weather, making little creeps and nests for 
themselves amongst the bracken, and now foregather with blackbirds, 
winnel thrushes or field-fares, missel thrushes and others in the moist 
meadow gutters. Hundreds of wild duck have come west and have been 
bagged, and wild geese are found in unexpected places. As you stand 
listening on the edge of the moorland, just as the December night 
begins to close in, you hear the unmistakable flight of widgeon “ roading” 
from the sea below. You hear them, but cannot see them. At the 
place where you may have marked this winter the woodcock “ road” in 
the gloaming, there is nothing moving now. These birds have made a 
local or perhaps a distant migration. As the darkness sets in the scene 
becomes more weird. Not a sound anywhere in the solemn pine 
colonnades! Not a breath anywhere sweeping their tall strong 
branches! Passing down by a well-known pool, where the red deer 
drink and soil usually, there is nothing to be seen now. Evidently the 
animals have been there by the “slots,” but ground frozen to the con- 
sistency of adamant is no good for “ soiling,” so, somewhat disappointed, 
they have gone lower down. 

The snowy moorland is very bleak at present, but in its silent beauty 
it is wonderfully fascinating. The shadows of the firs and of the stray 
holly bushes seem in the night to grow larger and larger, and, far to the 
westward, it is hard to see where the outline of the hills lies. At 
present, till the west wind coming from the Atlantic yonder begins to 
sigh through the pines, it is a picture of solitude and an almost untra- 
versed waste. 
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ELECTRICITY: THE SciENCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A 
SKETCH FOR GENERAL READERS. By E. M. CaILLarD. (With illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6¢. Murray.) We can turn nowhere 
nowadays without being confronted with “the science of the nineteenth 
century” in some one or other of its Protean phases ; there is, moreover, 
no lack of scientific manuals and technical monographs on its mechanical 
uses and appliances, but these are for experts, not for the general public. 
The work now before us is not of this special class. Miss Caillard’s 
former book on the Invisible Powers of Nature had prepared us for a 
lucid and readable exposition, and her new book more than justifies the 
expectation. It is one of Nature’s Fairy Tales she has to tell us, which 
appeals to every intelligent reader in these days, and unfolds to him 
that mighty power which man is only now beginning to control to his 
service. Especially interesting are the chapters on Thunderstorms, and 
the illustrations given therein. The familiar tradition of the angular, 
zigzag form of lightning, dear to painters, is consigned to the limbo of 
discredited traditions. Accuracy has been ensured by the revision of 
Professor Ayrton, of which acknowledgment is made in the Preface. 
There are many circumstances of every-day experience which will be 
explained by, and will derive a new and absorbing interest from, the 
perusal of this book. 


A MODERN APOSTLE: ALexaNDER N. SoMeERVILLE, D.D. 
1813-1889. IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, INDIA, AMERICA, AUSTRALASIA, 
SPAIN, FRANCE, ITALY, GERMANY, Russia, GREECE, TURKEY, &c. &c. 
By Dr. Grorce SmiTH. (With Portrait and Map. Murray.) The 
Free Churches have been singularly fortunate in the biographer of 
their Missionaries. Dr. George Smith’s Lives of William Carey, of 
John Wilson, and of Alexander Duff have taken their place in the 
literature of Christian enterprise, and he has now followed them up by 
an account of one whom he has well described as a Modern Apostle ; 
for if any man was ever called upon to “ be all things to all men,” and 
strove to live up to that maxim in its highest sense, that man was 
Alexander Somerville. Should any one be inclined to doubt the character 
of the man or the scope of his work, we would ask him to glance at the 
portrait which is given as the frontispiece of this volume, and the map 
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which forms its conclusion. In the former we see a countenance of sin- 
gular dignity and force, mingled with wisdom and kindliness ; while from 
the map we learn that there were few regions of the world to which 
Dr. Somerville’s devotion to duty did not lead him during the half 
century of his ministerial career. Itis to men like this, and to the record 
of their work, that we look for the breaking down of those petty jealousies 
which form the barriers between so many of the Christian Churches. 


THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE. By Ernest Renan. (Chapman 
& Hall.) To those who know M. Renan’s later writings there is a 
great charm in this work of his youth, anticipating as it does so many of 
the ideas which it has been his mission to preach. It is more than 
forty years since this book, now published for the first time, was written, 
and as he himself says in the preface, much that he then regarded as 
future has become accomplished fact. To the young thinker of 1848 
science—the science of humanity—appeared to be the first necessity of 
life. To know man we must study the records of his past, and hence 
the primary importance of what M. Renan calls philology, including 
under that name much that another might have called archeology, or 
even anthropology. It is of course primarily the study of ancient 
literatures, but of ancient literatures as expressing the mind of primitive 
man, as the embodiment of ancient psychology. Special study of the 
minutest points, research which to the uninitiated appears fruitless, is of 
infinite value if it contributes in the slightest degree to this knowledge 
of the history of the human intellect. The writer therefore calls on all 
true lovers of science to forego all popular presentation of results, and 
to be content to labour unknown, or at most to give to the world some 
monograph which will serve as a stepping-stone to a future traveller 
along the same road. The most valuable part of this science will be 
the comparative history of religions, and we see the future writer of the 
‘ Origines du Christianisme’ already turning his thoughts in that direction. 
In politics, M. Renan was already a Socialist, but a Socialist who sought 
to raise the ignorant, not to remove the possibility of learned leisure 
for the savant. He would have the State support science and art, and 
concern itself with the intellectual and moral welfare of its members. 
In religion he is himself emancipated from the bonds of Catholicism and 
a worshipper of the beauty of morality, but he is still ready to allow that 
to the unlearned and ignorant Catholicism is valuable as the upholder 
of an ideal. It is a pity that so charming a book should be spoiled by 
the incompetence of its translators. Something more is required in a 
translation than a literal rendering of the French idiom into English 
words. 


MRS. THRALE: Arrerwarps MRS. PIOZZI. Edited by L. B. 
SEELEY, M.A. (Seeley & Co.). Entertainment is the idea associated 
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in one’s mind with Mrs. Thrale and the society she gathered round her, 
and entertainment of an excellent, kind the reader will find in these 
passages from her Diaries and Letters, which have been admirably put 
together, with a connecting thread of biography, and edited by Mr. 
Seeley. There is not much in the book that is new, but there is much 
of which we are glad to be reminded. Of some personalities we cannot 
hear too much ; they touch our hearts, or appeal to our imagination, or 
excite our curiosity. Such a character is Dr. Johnson, whose name 
naturally appears on these pages as often as does Mrs. Thrale’s own. 
The Sage’s intercourse with the Thrales and their friends is here 
focussed in a life-like picture, in which all the individuals are admirably 
touched, with a vivid presentment of their characteristics and idiosyn- 
crasies. Mrs. Thrale herself is the centre of the group, brilliant, 
generous, witty, impulsive, richly endowed with gifts of character and 
mind, but with a certain hardness, a too unalterable determination to 
be happy, a total absence of an inner life, which makes us understand 
what she herself says of her husband’s feeling towards her: “ though 
little tender to her person, he was very partial to her understanding.” 
Other interesting portraits are Fanny Burney, Baretti, Sophy Streatfield, 
and Thrale himself. The book is illustrated with contemporary 
portraits after Reynolds, Hogarth, and others. 


SENILIA: Poems In Prose. By Turcénierr. (J. W. Arrowsmith.) 
“The King’s chaff is better than other men’s corn,” and these fragments 
by Turgénieff are more rich in dramatic incident, in poetic suggestiveness, 
in subtle psychological analysis than the finished works of lesser men. 
Senilia is the name which their author himself gave to these scraps of 
drama, visions, character-studies, isolated incidents, meditations, and 
dreams. Slight as some of the episodes are (no sketch is longer than three 
short pages), there is a definiteness of outline, and a vividness of 
colouring about these ébauches which gives to them the impressiveness 
of a finished picture. We find in the character-studies and portraits 
all the conspicuous and sometimes contradictory qualities which we are 
accustomed to in the author’s longer works—his irony, his realism, his 
ideality, his restrained eloquence, his personal reserve, and that strange 
blending of pathos and satire of which he is a master. Some of these 
poems in prose suggest a complete novel or drama. Others are 
allegorical sketches, in which bitter irony and simple sadness mingle in 
that “ melancolie gaie que les Anglais nomment ‘ humour’ ;” others are 
fragments of mystical thought, or suggestions heavy with a grave 
pessimism ; but on each and all is the hall-mark of Turgénieff’s peculiar 
genius, and they have the further value of being the last literary 
utterance of one of the greatest writers of the age. The English 
translation has been admirably done by Mr. S. J. Macmillan, who 
prefaces the book with a short biographical notice of the author. 
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WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT. By Lyor Totsrtot. 
(Heinemann.) The fourth volume of Heinemann’s International Series 
is very different from those which preceded it. Count Tolstoi has given 
us a tale of the early Christians in which he sets forth his views on the 
right organization of life. Simplicity, charity, an intense regard for the 
interests of others, and a carelessness of one’s own—these qualities are, 
he seems to say, strangely absent in modern life. Like Julius, his hero, 
we make trial of youthful pleasure, of sober married life and the pursuit 
of wealth, of old age and civic honour, and we cannot still the strange 
restlessness which at length drove Julius to the Christians. There, in the 
accomplishment of even the smallest work for the good of others, he 
found peace, and “ lived joyfully twenty years, his soul too full to allow 
him to perceive the slow approach of physical death.” The story is 
too obviously didactic to be altogether artistic; but as a sermon on 
Christian socialism it is not without its power. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF FICTION IN LITERATURE. By 
DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON. (Longmans, Green & Co.) A great 
deal of the advice which Mr. Thompson has to offer to writers of fiction 
can hardly be called new, and we think that his essay would have 
gained in point what it might have lost in fulness by a little compression. 
But we are glad to find that so experienced a novel-reader is of opinion 
that the function of the novel is to interest. It is primarily an artistic 
creation, and productive of zsthetic pleasure only. But though this 
pleasure may rightly be an end in itself, still since man is a composite being 
in whom the sensitive and the moral are indissolubly united, any work 
which runs counter to morality will be productive of less pleasure, even 
from the esthetic point of view. It will arouse fear, and fear depresses 
vitality, and all depression of vitality involves diminution of pleasure. 
The morality of a work of fiction consists, however, not in the subject, 
but in the treatment. It often depends upon the possibility of imitation. 
For instance, Sir Walter Scott’s glorification of ruffianism in ‘ Rob Roy’ 
(we quote Mr. Thompson) would be immoral, but for the distance of 
time and difference of circumstances which make it impossible for 
nineteenth-century readers to adopt the Scottish chief as their model. 
When Mr. Thompson leaves the more purely philosophical view of the 
matter, he gives evidence of true literary taste, and we could wish for 
some critical essays from his pen on several of the novelists he 
mentions. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS (Pare). By 
A. F. Davipson, M.A. (W.H. Allen & Co.) Mr. Davidson has 
produced a delightful edition for English readers of Dumas’ “ Mes 
Mémoires,” or rather of selections from the first half of that somewhat 
lengthy autobiography. So skilfully has the work been done, that it is 
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difficult to believe that we are not reading a continuous record, and so 
excellent is the English version, that we forget almost that it is only a 
translation. Probably Dumas has mingled fiction with fact, much as 
Goethe did in his ‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung.’ The conversations which 
he records took place many of them when he was not four years of age, 
and doubtless they are true rather in the spirit than in the letter. But 
the history of the boy who in the face of opposition of every kind, both 
private and public, succeeded at the age of twenty-five in introducing to 
the public an entirely new form of dramatic writing, cannot fail to arouse 
the interest of all. There is not a dull page in the two volumes, and 
we can promise our readers that they will find few novels half so 
interesting. 


THE CRUISE OF THE AZZRTEZ. By E. F. KNIGHT. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) It is difficult to believe that Mr. Knight is 
relating the history of a voyage which took place little more than a year ago, 
so much does his pleasant story remind us of Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure 
Island.’ Yet it is actual fact that a company of thirteen men did set 
sail in the AZr¢e in August 1889, to seek for hidden treasure on the 
desert island of Trinidad. Although they failed to find the pirate’s 
hoard, they met with many adventures both by land and sea, and they 
have found an admirable historian in their captain, Mr. Knight. He 
writes in an easy, pleasant style, and with a thorough knowledge and 
love of all seafaring matters. His descriptions are excellent, and we 
feel almost after reading his book as if we, too, had scaled the volcanic 
heights of Trinidad. We hope that he may make many more such 
voyages, and that we may profit in a similar manner by the results. 


THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L.T. Meape. (Methuen & Co.) 
We are somewhat needlessly informed in the Preface to this book that 
“all the characters in the story are fictitious.” We say “needlessly,” 
for we have a better opinion of the inhabitants of even “ old-fashioned ” 
country towns, than to suppose them to be as vulgar and unpleasant as 
Mrs. Bertram and her acquaintances. Almost every one in Northbury is 
mean, commonplace and sordid, except the “‘ Honourable Miss” herself, 
whom we take to be Beatrice, though the title of Mrs. Meade’s novel 
is rather obscure. But, just as in an Adelphi melodrama, both the good 
and the bad people are so exaggerated, that we are never deceived as 
to the reality of the scenes we are witnessing. We know that it is only 
a play, and that in the third act Mrs. Bertram’s sin will find her out, 
persecuted beauty will be righted, and the curtain will fall upon two 
hearts made happy by an act of impossible benevolence which laughs 
at formalities, lawyers and guardians. It is only on the stage that young 
ladies under age force their trustees to hand over a quarter of their 
fortune to the quondam lover whom they are about to marry to some 
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one else, and we hope that it is only stage heroes who would consent 
to take advantage of such generosity. The next time that Mrs. Meade 
describes country society we trust that she will study from the life, for 
it is a pity that so good a descriptive writer should produce such an 
unsatisfactory result. 


HOME LIFE ON AN OSTRICH FARM. By ANNIE MarrTIN. 
(Philip & Son.) We congratulate Mrs. Martin on having succeeded in 
the difficult task of making an account of Colonial life thoroughly in- 
teresting. It would be impossible for even the most indifferent reader 
to find her book dull, and most of us by the time we have come to the 
last page feel almost as if we had been actively sharing in her manifold 
labours. She gives an amusing account of her domestic experiences, 
showing that the great servant problem is nowhere more difficult of 
solution than in the Cape Colony. Her book too abounds in practical 
suggestions most valuable to the intending Colonist, and it is furnished 
_ with pretty illustrations, apparently taken from photographs. 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. By Rotr BotpRrewoop. (Macmillan 
& Co.) It is a long time since we read any modern story which so 
much reminded us of the old-fashioned fairy tale as does this Australian 
romance. Mr. Neuchamp, the Colonial Reformer, has all the essential 
characteristics of the younger son, the favourite of fortune, at whose 
touch everything turns to gold. And there are a delightful pair of 
fairy godfathers, not mothers, in the shape of a banker and a squatter. 
All the good people prosper amazingly, the rascals are outwitted, the 
villain is hung, and the younger son wins the princess and the universal 
approbation of his neighbours. The story throughout is told in vigorous 
English, and, in spite of the somewhat lengthy descriptions of farming 
operations, the interest is well sustained to the end. Some of the minor 
characters are excellent, especially Mr. Croker and Miss Augusta; and 
there is a breezy pleasant tone about the whole book which makes it 
excellent reading, though we fear that the hero would in some quarters 
be voted a prig. 


ESTHER PENTREATH. By J. H. Pearce. (7. Fisher Unwin.) 
This “Study of Life on the Cornish Coast” is of very unequal merit. 
There are some very fine descriptive passages and some really strong 
scenes; but at the same time there is such a want of construction and 
such a love of repetition that the story is, after all, wearisome reading. It 
is not difficult to see Mr. Baring-Gould’s influence in the unpleasantly 
realistic descriptions of the ignorant and almost brutal Cornish peasantry ; 
but a greater artist than the writer of ‘Esther Pentreath” would either 
have shortened his story by one half, or have contrived to give some- 
what more of relief to the unbroken gloom of his three hundred pages. 
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The author, if we may judge from the verses signed “ J. H. P.” at the 
beginning of many of the chapters, is a poet and a pessimist. If the 
“years that bring the philosophic mind” should lead him to a brighter 
and more tranquil view of life, we venture to think that his undoubtedly 
great powers might do themselves more justice. 


VIRGINIE. By Vat Prinsep. (Longmans, Green & Co.) After 
all there is a great deal to be said for the unwritten law which com- 
pressed the action of a tragedy into twenty-four hours, and it would be 
a good thing if some such restriction were imposed upon novelists. 
There are many of the elements of a good novel in “ Virginie” ; but 
long before the end of even the second volume we are tempted to forget 
this, so painfully does the story drag out its weary length through all 
the stormy scenes of the Revolution. As we should have expected 
from an artist, there are many scenes vividly painted ; but when we 
have to wade through chapter after chapter in which the same leading 
ideas are indefinitely repeated, we are hardly in a frame of mind to 
appreciate the pictures which meet us by the way. If Mr. Prinsep had 
not been hampered by the necessity of producing twelve monthly in- 
stalments of considerable length, he might, we are convinced, have 
given us a pleasant and readable novel. At present we can but advise 
him to make a study of the useful art of pruning. 





SCHOOLROOM THEATRICALS. By ArtHur WaucH. (Cassell 
& Co.) Mr. Waugh’s pretty little book will be welcome in many house- 
holds, and all young actors would do well to study the simple directions 
concerning stage management, with which he prefaces his plays. Some 
of these are quite good enough and clever enough to amuse “ children 
of a larger growth” than the youthful performers for whom they are 
primarily intended. Our especial favourite is “ The Queen of Hearts,” 
which, with a little reference to the delightful illustrations in “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” might be made a charmingly pretty piece. 





LORD CORNWALLIS. By W.S.SeTon-Karr. RULERS OF INDIA. 
(Clarendon Press.) The greater part of Mr. Seton-Karr’s life of Corn- 
wallis is taken up with a discussion of the great legislative reform, 
associated with Cornwallis’s name, the Permanent Settlement of the 
Land. Of the statesmanlike value of this measure there can be no 
doubt. Events have proved its wisdom, and never more forcibly than 
at the time of the Mutiny, when the tranquillity of Bengal was hardly 
ruffled,-whilst the rest of India was torn by the horrors of civil war. 
For the tendency of the Settlement legislation was to promote the 
interests of the Zamindars, answering roughly to Western landlords, 
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and it was the interest of the class which had most to lose to endeavour 
to preserve peace and a good understanding with the English. But 
Mr. Seton-Karr allows that the revenue has lost by the refusal of Lord 
Cornwallis to make his Settlement subject to periodical revision, though 
at the same time he points out that it would have been difficult to foresee 
this in 1790. Of the private character of Cornwallis he gives a very 
pleasant picture—more especially drawing attention to his zeal for the 
public welfare, which led him to refuse entirely to appoint any but 
suitable persons to public offices, even when the unsuccessful candidates 
were recommended by the Prince of Wales himself. 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK. Edited by ANDREW LANG. (Zongmans.) 
In this second gleaning from the fields of Fairy Land are to be 
found many old friends of the Nursery, as was also the case with 
its charming predecessor, ‘‘The Blue Fairy Book.” The tales come 
from many sources, from German legendary law, from Norse Saga, from 
Russian folk stories, and from the pages of Perrault and others. No 
better gift could be devised for children than this collection of fascinating 
stories, especially as the illustrations by Messrs. H. J. Ford and 
Lancelot Speed have a grace and vivacity which enhance the value of 
the book. 


Two books of travels may conveniently be classed together :— 


ACROSS EAST AFRICAN GLACIERS, by Dr. Hans Meyer 
(George Philip & Son), is a record of the various explorations conducted 
by the learned German traveller in East Africa. With indomitable ardour 
Dr. Meyer persisted until he had at last accomplished the ascent of Kili- 
manjaro, but it was only in the third of his expeditions that complete 
success rewarded his efforts. The book is adorned with valuable 
illustrations, and the scientific results analysed and interpreted with all 
the characteristic industry of the Teuton make the work by far the most 
important of those which have been produced on the geographical 
conditions of Africa. 


BY TRACK AND TRAIL (W. H. Allen & Co.) is a record 
of a journey through Canada, written and illustrated by Mr. Edward 
Roper. The narrative of the author's adventures is full of spirit, and the 
volume itself makes extremely pleasant reading for all those who are not 
only interested in the fortunes of our North American Colony but who 
are attracted by graphic and indeed exciting work of travel. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF W. A. MILES ON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. P. Mires. (ZLongmans.) Mr. W. 
A. Miles appears to have been in correspondence with several of the 
important personages connected with the French Revolution, especially 
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Le Brun, who attempted to make him his intermediary in the early days 
of the National Convention. The letters afford a brilliant picture of 
all the troubles and excitements of the time, and throw a good deal of 
light on the policy of Pitt and Lord Grenville. They include also the 
subsequent period of the first Napoleonic Empire, and end with the 
year of 1817, and the downfall of the Corsican hero. 


A charming edition of THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, with a 
Preface by Austin Dosson and illustrations by HucH TxHomson, 
has been published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. No prettier version 
of the classical novel of Oliver Goldsmith could be imagined than this 
dainty volume, to which Mr. Thomson’s pictures add peculiarly appro- 
priate grace and finish. The child is to be reckoned happy who 
makes its first introduction to “ The Vicar of Wakefield” under such 
pleasant auspices. 


THE GOLDEN GATES OF TRADE. By Joun Yeats. 

MAP STUDIES OF THE MERCANTILE WORLD. By 
the Same. (PAilip~.) These two volumes are an evidence of the 
effort that is now being made to supply scientific education in com- 
merce. We English have always been empirics in trade as in govern- 
ment, and we have prided ourselves upon it; but either greater en- 
lightenment, or more probably the evident success of the Germans, has 
begun to teach us that a person is not the worse for having scientific 
knowledge, and that there is less time than before for succeeding by 
dint of blunders. Following after Mr. Chisholm, Dr. Yeats attempts 
to meet this demand by the first of the two volumes named. He begins, 
by way of introduction to commercial geography, with describing the 
great phenomena of trade, especially those which concern its move- 
ment—the difference of rural and urban conditions, the functions of 
great cities, the conditions of internal and external trade, the ebb and flow 
of goods, the causes of migrations of trade. Then he studies the 
commercial geography of the United Kingdom, not only describing the 
industries and their outlets, but showing how the character of the trade 
is determined by all sorts of causes, such as the physical character of 
the country. The main lines of trade in Europe and Asia are then de- 
scribed. In the second volume Dr. Yeats carries out this plan in a series 
of what he calls map-studies of all the principal countries. He makes a 
special point of tracing the nature of our trade with those countries 
and the manner of its fluctuation, and the volume contains much 
detailed information about the different facilities of trade in each 
country. 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES, INCIDENTS AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Bartnc-Goutp., (Methuen.) It is not surprising to 
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find the man who created the striking but monstro:s character of Elijah 
Rebow a collector of stories about out-of-the-way persons and incidents, 
Mr. Baring-Gould has used his taste for such things to very good purpose 
in this book, which now appears in a new edition. Some of the stories 
come from his own inquiry, some from chap-books. They illustrate 
eccentric human nature (with which Yorkshire abounds) on many of its 
sides, with its wit, its originality, its perverseness, its deception of others 
and of itself, its amazing folly, and its melancholy brutality. There 
is the well-known story of Naylor the Quaker, against whom Cromwell is 
supposed to have had a special animosity ; and there is an extraordinary 
history of John Wroe, who lived on the credulity of the Southcottites as 
a prophet. Others are of a lighter character. Nothing could be more 
amusing or better narrated than the half-pathetic life of an eccentric 
named Jeremy Hirst, who came up to Court to visit George III. dressed 
in his customary habit of an otter-skin coat lined with red flannel, a 
waistcoat of the skins of drakes’ necks, list breeches of many colours, 
and a lamb-skin hat of enormous dimensions. His audience with the 
King is delightful. The reader will find both amusement and matter for 
reflection in these studies. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S WARD. By Mrs. R.H. Reape. (Chapman 
& Hall.) Mrs. Reade’s closely printed story of London life in the 
fifteenth century is rather heavy reading, perhaps because she has tried 
to give it local colour by a somewhat excessive use of the “ Marry, 
come up !” and “ By my halidome !” style of writing. Her heroine is 
the Mistress Elizabeth Woodville, who became the wife of Edward IV., 
and her incidents are supplied by the history of Jack Cade’s rebellion 
and the Wars of the Roses. There are many minor characters, some 
of which are well drawn. This is especially the case with Margery 
Jourdain, the reputed witch, and the scenes in which she is introduced 
are some of the best in the book. 








